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AN UNPRECEDENTED OFFER! 


rosa multifiora japonica 


True, wild rose plants that form a most beautiful 
and practical fence for less than 7 cents a foot! 
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A THRILLING SIGHT all year ‘round 


A fence that never needs repair! 


Imagine a wall of roses on your own 
grounds! Literally thousands of indi- 
vidual white and dusty pink blooms 
every spring. Thick, green foliage 7 
to 8 months of the year that invites 
songbirds. Red, red berries during 
the winter that stand out brilliantly 
against the snow and provide food 
for winter birds. Besides all this, 
your rose fence will absorb traffic 
dust and noise, control erosion and 
act as a fire break, too! 

Our plants give you a fence far more 
beautiful than other types of fenc- 
ing, yet cost so much less to buy 
and nothing to maintain! If you wish 
it to grow to full height, you can 
have a Living Fence 8 feet high and 
almost as wide in 3 to 4 years! Child- 
ren or animals cannot crawl through. 
And it requires no supports at all 
We estimate that approximately 
2,000 miles of our Living Hedge 
has been set out in the last 3 years 


Mrs. Francis Hunter of Harrisburg says, 


for beautifying, protecting, and pro- 
viding privacy for homes, farms, es- 
tates, as well as industrial and public 
properties. They make a handsome 
hedge on quite small grounds, too. 
It is easy to keep trimmed back to 
less than normal height and width. 


Extra Value ALL Around 


These plants have been graded by 
experts. Every one less than 8 inches 
in length has been removed from 
your shipment. All have well- 
developed roots. Your plants arrive 
wrapped in a bed of moss and several 
layers of heavy kraft paper. You 
certainly don’t need a “green thumb” 
to plant but we send you simple, 
clear instructions just to make sure. 
Perhaps you'd like to see your plants 
growing in their original planting 
beds. If so, pay us a visit. We'd de- 
light in showing you around. 


We especially like the 


privacy & provides. The neighbors enjoy it as much as we do 


Mrs. Cyrus Tompkins of 


atshill, N.Y., says, “Il bave never 


seen anything like it for beauty and usefulness combined”. 
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It's such a 
beautiful bedge. 


And downright 
practical, too. 
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A Shortage Threatens Again 


Last spring the amazing success of our 
Living Fence left us with orders for thou- 
sands of plants long after our supply was 
completely exhausted. To guarantee delivery, 
MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY. 


Demand for Living Fence 


class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Bostor 
of March 3 9 : 
August 14, 1925, 


Plant this Fall. Have a 2-3 ft. Fence Next Year! 


Our hardy, New England field-grown plants are ideally suited 
for fall planting. By planting now, you get a full half year’s 
head start. And they'll thrive in just about any type of soil 
in your area. Simply be sure to mulch well. Plant now and 
have it all behind you when the busy spring season rolls 
around. To be certain of dense growth for maximum privacy, 
set out one plant every 18 inches. If used on farms, every 
12 inches will be best. 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY NURSERIES 
Dept. 2A, Manchester, Conn. 
Please send me the indicated quantity of selected Living Fence plants. 
I understand you guarantee that my plants will grow satisfactorily or 
you will replace them or refund my money—whichever I prefer 
Ag — will be shipped to me at the proper time for planting 
this fa 


1 enclose $ in full payment. 


0100 Plants $9.95 @2te.v¢éc 


[) 50 Plants $5.50 () 250 Plants $22.50 
We pay all postage. Prices for other quantities gladly quoted on request. 
Name 

Address 

State 


City Zone 


Mass., under the Act 
1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized 
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How should glorinias be handled after flowering? 

Shortly after flowering is past, reduce the watering gradually, 
and when the leaves have died and the soil is completely dry, 
store the pots, with the bulbs in the soil, in a dry place at 45 to 50° 
temperature. 

* * * 


Which of the greenhouse primroses is responsible for “primrose 
poisoning’? 

The Winter-flowering Primula obconica causes severe derma- 
titis in some when the leaves are handled, as the glandular hairs 
on the leaves and stems contain primin. Only six per cent of the 
people are, however, susceptible to this poisoning. The following 
primrose species have also been reported as producing dermatitis 
in some persons: P. malacoides, sieboldi, auricula and sinensis. 


* * + 


What are the names of some of the miniature narcissus for planting 
in my garden, and what kind of soil is best? 

The following miniatures, given a soil mixture of two-thirds 
good garden loam and one-third peat moss or leaf mold and sand, 
will grow with little care and reward you with dainty blooms: 
N. minor, minimus, cyclamineus, nanus, triandrus albus, bulbo- 
codium, simplex and juncifolius. 

* * * 


I have grown Peruvian daffodils for the first time. As I under- 
stand the bulbs are not hardy, I am writing to ask if they require 
special handling to carry them through the Winter. 

Hymenocallis calathina, a member of the amaryllis family and 
not a daffodil at all, should be lifted when the first frosts blacken 
the leaves. Bulbs should be dug with care so as not to break the 
long roots, which should not be removed, and then placed in an 


airy place to dry. After the leaves are withered and the bulbs dry, 
store in a warm place where the temperature will not go below 
50°. 


* * * 

What is the best control suggested for the black vine weevil on yew? 

Chlordane (50% wettable) offers the most effective control of 
this pest, though DDT also gives fairly good results. 

* - * 

I have been told about a low-growing campanula which makes a 
good ground cover. Can you kindly identify wt? 

The plant in question is Campanula poscharskyana, the Pos- 
charsky bellflower. Neat, toothed. heart-shaped leaves are 
smothered by showy purple, starry flowers in early Summer. It 
does well in part shade or shade. 


* * . 


I would very much appreciate information about Chrysanthe- 
mum uliginosum, otherwise known as the giant chrysanthemum. 
Giant chrysanthemum or daisy is a tall, much-branched peren- 
nial, four to seven feet tall, with narrow, long-pointed leaves and 
large daisy flowers, which are excellent for cutting. It is not much 
grown in this country, but is deserving of greater popularity. It 
comes from Hungary. 
* * 7 


I am interested in a spreading tree with feathery leaves and fuzzy 
bright rose-red flowers which I saw in bloom on several occasions in 
August. . 

The tree to which you refer is the hardy form of the silk-tree, 
Albizzia julibrissin rosea, a member of ‘the pea family. Whereby 
the species will grow about as far north as Washington, D. C., this 
hardy form extends the range of this Summer-flowering tree to New 
York City and Boston. Although sprawling and awkward in 
habit, it is highly regarded for its colorful floral display which 
comes in the midst of Summer’s silence and heat. 
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LILIES FOR THE 
SUMMER GARDEN 


AURATUM — The Gold Banded Lily. White — 
fragrant. August. 3 to 5 feet. Each 85c, $1.00; Dozen, 
$9.25, $10.50. 


BARBARA — Deep blood-red outward-facing blooms. 
Early July. 2 to 3 feet. Each $2.50. 


BROCADE — Many small! recurved blooms, soft yel- 
low flushed with rose. Late June. 4 to 7 feet. Each $3.50. 


CANADENSE — Our native Meadow Lily and a grace- 
ful thing it is. Early July. 3 to 5 feet. Each 35c; Dozen, 


$3.50 


CANDIDUM CASCADE STRAIN — A vigorous 
strain of the fragrant white Madonna Lily. Late June. 
Each 60c, 90c; Dozen, $6.50, $10.00. 


CENTIFOLIUM HYBRIDS — A magnificent group 
of white trumpet lilies. Early July. 4 to 6 feet. Each 30c, 
45c, 75c; Dozen, $3.00, $4.50, $7.50. 


CONCOLOR — Small star-shaped blooms, upright- 
facing and brilliant scarlet. 1 to 114 feet. Late June. 
Each 35c; Dozen, $3.50. 


EDNA KEAN — The outward-facing blooms are clear 
cherry-red. A striking lily, vigorous and prolific. Early 
July. 4 feet. Each $1.25, Dozen, $13.25. 


FIRE KING — The most brilliantly colored¥lily in 
cultivation. Many outward-facing blooms of vivid ver- 
milion. Early July. 4 feet. Each $3.50. 


FLAMINGO — Orange flushed with luminous 
flamingo-pink. Cup-shaped blooms. Late June. 2 14 feet. 
Each $1.20, Dozen, $12.00. 


MARGARET JOHNSON — Upright recurved blooms 
of soft-flame red. Early August. 4 feet. Each $1.50; 
Dozen, $16.50. 


PARADE — Large outward-facing blooms of spar- 
kling butter yellow. An important and striking new lily. 
2% to 3 feet. Mid July. Each $2.50; Dozen, $25.00. 


SUPERBUM — The orange-yellow pendant flowers 
are heavily stained with brown. Mid to late July. 5 to 8 
feet. Each 35c; Dozen, $3.50. 


T. A. HAVEMEYER — Flaring blooms, slightly re- 
curved, ivory deepening to yellow in the throat. A 
famous recent hybrid. Late August. May grow to 12 
feet. Small bulbs sold out. Large bulbs only left. 
Each $5.00. 


WINTER SUNSET—A new clear pink trumpet lily 
and one of the finest of them all. Late July. 3 to 5 feet. 
Each $4.00. 


Sandyloam GARDEN LILIES 


ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL 
Spoonerville Road, North Springfield, Vermont 


Partial List Sent on Request. 
FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON RECEIPT OF 25 CENTS 
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SOMETHING Wew 
FOR FOLIAGE PLANTS 


Add a decorative touch to any wall space with our new 
Jardiniere holder (patent pending). All metal, welded 
8%" high overall. With 4 inch jardiniere it easily holds 
any J inch (inside diameter) clay pot and plant. 
2 holders with 2 plastic jardinieres to fit 

Sent postage prepaid. Holders in white, 
natural copper plate. Jordinieres inivory or green. 

No C.O.D.'s please. Send check or money order to 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS, INC. 


250 Canal Street, Salem, Mass. 











For a better garden next summer 


... TEST YOUR SOIL THIS FALL 


_— 


AC. ; 
S 1m pl €.X° SOIL TESTER 


FOR THE HOME GARDENER GIVES 

AMAZING RESULTS. 

Ideal for those who want finer gardens, lawns 

and house plants as no knowledge of chemistry 

is needed. Provides soil and tissue tests for 

nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and acidity 
Write for descriptive literature and prices 


THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 
P.O. Box 2742-U CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 











Pacific Strain 


DELPHINIUM 


From the Originator 
Fresh seeds of all our 
NOVELTIES 
Available in July 
Catalog on Request 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


Dept. N Capitola, Calif. 














SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really retiable. Mil 
Hons n satisiactory 
use Beautiful gray 
green color blends with 

garaen picture 

/ Styles: for Border, 

Rock Garden, Show 

Garden also Tie-On 

and Pot Labels 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St. Hartford 3, Conn. 


DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 








Shop 


for your 
Garden 


Thirty days hath September in which to enjoy the last remnant of Summer, to tuck in 
bulbs that will one day bring Spring, and to do the clean up work that Fall requires. 
HorticuLture presents in this column two products that will make your Autumn work 
more enjoyable, a miniature greenhouse that encloses Summer within its walls, and an 


accessory to indoor gardening. 


Operate On Your Trees This Autumn 


The Porter Pointcut Pruner does rapid, 
efficient work on large branches, small 
sprouts, and “suckers."” The power-slot 
feature gives increasingly greater leverages 
for cutting ease and better control, and the 
two sharp blades produce a clean cut with- 
out bruising the stock. 20” pruner is $7.50 
from H. K. Porter, Inc., Dept. 88, 74 
Foley Street, Somerville 43, Massachu- 


setts. 


Picturesque Planter 


You can combine plants and paintings 
when you use wrought iron Currier & 
Ives wall planters to dress up your room 
The ivy planter is 10144” in diameter and 
has a Currier & Ives print in the center. 


$3.25 each, $6.25 for two to the same ad- 
dress. Postpaid in 48 states. The Josselyns, 


ox 147, Dept. 87, Dedham, Mass 


Ohio. 
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Save Some Summer 


For a great portion of the country Summer 
is over and growing is primarily confined 
to house plants. This Miniature Terrace 
Greenhouse, operating the same as any 
standard pate amen has automatic venti- 
lation, an automatic thermostatically 
controlled heating system, underground 
irrigation, and electric illumination. Its 
overall dimensions are 32” long, 16” wide, 
21” high and it is glass enclosed with a 
natural cedar base. $39.95 from Old 
Copper Mine Farms, Inc., Dept. 90, 
Warrenville, New Jersey. 


Clean-up Conveyor 


The Choremaster Garden Carry All will 
assist you mightily in your Fall clean-up 
work because it can carry three aha 
barrows full of leaves at one time. The entire 
side drops flat for easy loading and when 
full, you replace the steel tubing and roll it 
away on 10” wheels. It stores flat against 
the wall. The heavy canvas body is easily 
laundered, and it measures 44” long, 18” 
high, 24” wide. $9.95 from Choremaster 
Division, The Lodge & Shipley Company, 
Dept. 89, 800 Evans Street, Cincinnati 4, 
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In the September and October issues of Horticulture, the 
Editors have called on many experts to bring our readers 
suggestions for planting this Fall. 





GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


WITH the arrival of September garden chores begin to increase. The 
month is becoming popular for the planting of perennials, evergreens, 
shrubs and trees in addition to the annual bulb-planting ritual. This 
means that more time is available in the Spring for other tasks, and, 
besides, by then Fall-set plants are well established. 


THE foundation planting may be planted or done over at this time. In 
considering plants material choose the dwarfer kinds that do not tower 
into large shrubs or trees in a few years. Thanks to the hybridizer and 
propagator many low-growing forms are available nowadays for the 
low cottage and sprawling ranch-type house. Look into the dwarf yews, 
hollies and azaleas especially 

KEEP the tall chrysanthemums and asters supported as their glorious 
staging of color and form is yet to come. Late-flowering perennials 
such as these should not be divided or transplanted until the Spring 

NARCISSUS of all kinds should be planted sometime before the month is 
over. They need an early start as they come into flower in the early 
Spring. Later flowering tulips may be put in throughout October and 
even later 

POT chrysanthemums for indoor bloom. Leave pots out-of-doors until 
frost threatens, then bring into a cool, well-lighted room where they 
will make a colorful display. For this purpose select some of the lower 
growing sorts 

NOW that evenings are getting chilly, start house plants on their journey 
indoors. After lifting pots from the ground, assimilate them on the 
porch or in some sheltered spot in the garden to make the change grad- 
ual. It is well to fertilize them, and once indoors, keep windows open to 
provide plenty of fresh air until they become more accustomed to their 
new home. 

THE lovely Summer-blooming Lycoris squamigera, Hall's amaryllis, may 
be planted now. Set bulbs in light, loose soil, in either sun or partial 
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shade, about four to five inches deep, and do not disturb for many 
years. Pink-lavender flowers appear in August. 

AVOID gathering squashes and pumpkins before they are ripe, as they 
keep better. Before storing in a fairly warm, dry place, at 45-60°, it is 
well to cure them for a week or two in a temperature of 80-85° 

FOR something different and unusual try the perennial anemones, 
Anemone vernalis and pulsatilla. The first grows to six inches, and pro- 
duces flowers in April that are purple on the outside and white inside. 
The other, known as the pasque flower, grows to a foot. Solitary purple, 
bell-shaped, anemone-like flowers appear in April or May amidst silky, 
gray leaves. 

GRAPES should not be picked until they are ripe, as they do not ripen 
well if gathered too soon. To protect them against the birds, tie a small 
bag around each cluster. 

GERANIUMS for Winter bloom may be started from small cuttings, 344- 
4”, in either water, sand or a medium of peat moss and sand. The pot- 
ting mixture should consist of 34 sandy loam and 14 leaf mold or peat 
moss. When feeding geraniums, use a fertilizer low in nitrogen, such as 
5-8-7 
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The Essence of Autumn 


HE pungent, fruity odor of ripening grapes on the side of an old barn is a sure re- 

minder of Autumn with its bounteous harvest and its changing tints and shades 
which enliven the landscape. The clear, sunny days and that curious, encircling purplish 
haze which often settles down on hilly regions in the afternoon when the sun is on the 
wane add to our enjoyment of the ever-changing horizon. To some, Autumn is a sad 
time of year, but why should it be? Is it not but the approaching rest period for the 
flowers, shrubs and trees that we have cultivated and enjoyed since the last Spring 
frost disappeared? Yes, and it is the time to plant anew for another Spring. No true 
gardener who looks ahead to the changing seasons ever grows old — he only becomes 
richer in experience of what the fragrant earth yields to him for his efforts. 
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Cradles of Our Music Makers 


by Richard Headstrom, Dover, Massachusetts 


S I look out my study window and across the neighboring 
field, I can see the signal flags of the red maples that line the 
woodland border flashing in the bright September sunshine. 
Summer is on the wane, and before many more days have passed 
Autumn, with all its colorful splendor and pageantry, will be 
with us once again. 

Indeed, there are many signs that Fall is fast approaching. 
Apples are reddening in the orchard, and peaches with downy 
cheeks are hanging temptingly from slender branches. Every- 
where berries are ripening; squirrels and woodchucks are prepar- 
ing for the Winter; and birds are leaving on their southern flights. 
Even the trees are beginning to sprinkle the ground with their 
leaves, and soon their naked branches will describe a tracery 
against the blue October sky. 

Then I will find the nest of the catbirds, which I searched for in 
vain in the dense roadside thicket a few short weeks ago. The nest 
of the wood thrush, too, whose bell-like notes issued from the 
nearby woods, and fell upon the silent country air on warm June 
nights like some wandering strain from another world, will be- 
come revealed. Even the exquisite basket of the oriole, swinging 
in the October breeze from the drooping branch of a towering 
elm, will be more in evidence. 

I must confess that at one time a nest to me was merely a mass 
of heterogeneous materials, ingeniously put together to be sure, 
but of no value except to the bird that made it, and that one nest 
was very much like another. But I have since discovered that 
nests are not the prosaic things they appear to be and they are not 
all alike; they vary as much in shape and size, in the kind of 
materials used, and in location — as much as the birds themselves 
vary in size, coloration and habits. Perhaps of even greater inter- 
est, I also discovered that their study can be a rewarding and fas- 
cinating pastime, and that it is no difficult task to learn to identify 
them since their makers follow more or less definite patterns; with 
a little practice one can become adept at it. 

Most of us, I am afraid, give only a cursory glance at a bird’s 
nest, unaware of the romance associated with it. This thought 
came to mind one day last Spring when I observed a male house 
wren carrying a stick for nest building. I don’t know how many 
sticks the bird had collected or would continue to collect, or, 
for that matter, whether he was even building a nest. In any 
event, he could have saved himself the trouble of doing so for his 
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mate would use neither the sticks nor the nest. He was, however, 
merely performing an age-old ritual, for the practice of building 
“dummy nests” is a part of their courtship ceremony as the male 
arrives earlier than the female and, while waiting for her, spends 
his time filling every nesting box and cranny in the nesting area 
with sticks and even building well-shaped nests. But his mate will 
have no part of any nest that he may have built, but builds her 
own with materials that they both gather and in a place that she 
herself selects. Some of the sites that she chooses are unusual 
indeed; an old felt hat on top of a scarecrow, a leather mitten on 
a shop shelf, the skull of an ox or cow stuck up on a pole, an old 
tin can, or the fold of a blanket hanging on a clothesline. 

Birds, as a matter of fact, build their nests in all sorts of places 
and many of them in the most inaccessible locations. In the Sum- 
mer when the trees and shrubs are in complete foliage, we often 
pass them by or overlook them even when searching for them. 
But when October and November arrive, and the brisk Autumn 
winds clear the trees and shrubs of their Summer dress, many 
nests which were artfully concealed only a few short weeks before 
become exposed in the most unexpected places. These nests, to 
be sure, may not be in such perfect condition as when they were 
newly completed, but it is surprising how well they can withstand 
the buffeting of the elements and endure even into the following 
Spring without losing their identity. Even today after many 
years of studying the ways of our wildlife, I still marvel at the 
patience exhibited by the smaller birds in gathering innumerable 
tiny grasses, bits of string and fibers, bark shreds, twigs and fine 
hairs and the skill with which they weave them into structures 
sufficiently strong to withstand the winds and rains of Summer. 

Of course, not all birds go to such lengths; some of them, as the 
killdeer, the spotted sandpiper and the upland plover, merely 
deposit their eggs in a crudely-lined hollow in the ground; others, 
like the whippoorwill, do nothing more than lay their eggs 
among dead leaves, as if aware that they resemble so closely the 
color and pattern of the forest floor that only with difficulty can 
they be detected; and still others, like the woodpeckers, use 
natural holes in trees or holes they excavate. A few birds, like 
the cowbird, even make use of the nest of a bird of another species, 
and leave the raising of the young to foster parents. Most birds, 
however, have gone a little further and build nests that, although 
crude, are nevertheless serviceable. 
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An Appraisal of New Lilies 


by Alan Macneil, North Springfield, Vermont 


ILIES have been grown in gardens as 

far back as the memory of man can 
trace, but they have been singularly resist- 
ant to the wiles of the hybridist until re- 
cent years. Up to the turn of the century 
only two hybrids were known: Lilium testa- 
ceum and Francis Parkman’s ill-fated 
L. parkmanni. Over the past half-century 
the hybridists have persisted until they 
have finally broken down some of the 
natural resistance of the genus. Lilies 
have become more amenable, and a rich 
series of crosses have resulted. Attend- 
ance at any of the big lily shows these days 
will give one an immediate picture of how 
versatile the lily has become. 


The Individuality of Species Lilies 

As with any plant, both species and 
hybrids have their distinct advantages. 
The species are highly individual; they 
have a grace, ¢ native beauty and a kind of 
dignity that, in many instances, cannot be 
improved. On the other hand, the majority 
of the species are somewhat less consist- 
ently tractable than we could wish; some 
of them are not as carefully selected in cul- 
tivation as they might be; and a few have 
limitations as to health, color or some other 
that improvement. 


characteristic needs 


Olympic hybrids of Lilium centifolium. 


The fault may’ be very minor — such as a 
tendency to bleach in the sun or the stature 
may not be consistent; a given lily may 
happen to poke through the ground too 
early in Spring, and thus become liable to 
damage from late frosts. 

These and other factors are what the 
hybridist is striving for when he tries to 
improve upon nature. He wants greater 
garden adaptability and dependability, 
extension of the season, more lilies to cover 
some of the bare midsummer period, new 
colors and wider subtleties of color and 
variations of the three characteristic shapes. 


Forms of Lily Flowers 

The three shapes that we find in nature 
are interesting both for themselves and the 
color range within each. Most gardeners, 
when they think of lilies, think first of the 
great, white trumpet group which includes 
the madonna, regal and Easter lilies. There 
are two pink trumpet species also; but one 
is very rare and the other so capricious as 
scarcely to be considered a good garden 
plant. The second group includes the 
turks-cap lilies, with pendant, recurved 
blooms that run to shades of yellow, red 
or orange-red; there are also one white and 
two violet-flowered forms among the true 


species. The third group is the cup- 
shaped lilies which are almost invariably 
orange-red, although some yellows and 
deep reds have been available. There are 
no whites, no violets, no pinks in this 
group, and one might say that some 
would be welcome. 

The new hybrids have, in one way or 
another, blended most of these forms and 
colors. The work is far from done — it 
proceeds indefinitely, and more new things 
will be coming to the fore for many years; 
but broad patterns have been laid and, 
unquestionably, any number of hybrids 
already introduced are so good that it is un- 
likely in the extreme that they will be re- 
placed at any future date. Rather, they 
will be supplemented. 

New Cup-shaped Varieties 

The cup-shaped group offers a number 
of good, new lilies. Among the yellows, 
this writer feels that Dr. Skinner’s Hellen 
Carroll is one of the best. This is a warm, 
clear, butter-yellow with large, open blooms 
on dwarf stems; it flowers in early to mid- 
July, later than other lilies of this family. 
The Golden Chalice hybrids by Jan de 
Graaff are very fine, early lilies, two to four 
feet tall. They cannot be compared with 


Photos: Courtesy Jan de Graaff 


Tangelo, a clear, vivid orange hybrid. 
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Helen Carroll, as they are distinctly dif- 
ferent in habit, size of bloom, color and— 
most of all — season of bloom. With us 
they are among the first lilies to flower, and 
are gone at least three weeks before Helen 
Carroll is open. Slate’s Satan and de 
Graaff’s Campfire are both good dark reds. 
Satan has true cup-shaped blooms of very 
deep-crimson color, and it is an exceedingly 
handsome plant. Campfire is equally at- 
tractive and in flower at the same time. 
The color is not as deep, hut the blooms 
are much larger and more widely opened. 
A great many orange and orange-red lilies 
are available in this family, and at least 
three new ones are noteworthy: Pagoda 
and Enchantment by de Graaff and Mar- 
garet Johnson by Skinner. Pagoda is 
clear orange, Enchantment is nasturtium- 
red and both are late, following Helen 
Carroll into flower. Margaret Johnson is 
still later than either of these, and the 
color of the tiger lily. All these are 
crosses of L. tigrinum and L. umbellatum. 


Turks-cap Hybrids 

Crosses within the turks-cap family 
have given us Slate’s Seneca a late- 
flowering lily of beautiful, soft, reddish- 
apricot color, the Backhouse hybrid group 
and a new lot of crosses from the lavender 
L. cernuum to the apricot-orange L. will- 
mottiae. These are most promising, but are 
not yet ready for distribution. The 
Backhouse hybrids have myriads of small, 
recurved blooms on stems that may well 
reach seven and a half feet in light shade. 
The color range is from ivory flushed with 
yellow or gold, pink, violet, coppery 
bronzes to deep mahogany-red. 

However, the two main trends in the 
new hybrids have been crosses of the turks- 
cap with the upright lilies and crosses of 
the white trumpet lilies with L. henryi, a 
yellow turks-cap. 


Warm Colors in Abundance 

In the first group we have a series of 
plants with recurved or flatly-opened 
blooms held at right angles to the stem. 
The Duchess by Skinner is a unique and 
early lily, about two feet tall, with wide, 
flat blooms of deep pumpkin color. It is a 
handsome plant, completely distinct from 
all the others and triply valuable because 
of its season. The rest of the lilies in this 
general class are mid-season lilies, and the 
colors are dominantly yellow or some vari- 
ant of orange or red. Three yellows are 
outstanding: Skinner’s Lemon Lady, a 
beauty whose color is described accurately 
by the name; de Graaff’s Parade, likewise 
very fine with large blooms of glittery 
butter-yellow overcast with a deeper color, 
and Isabella Preston’s Coronation, a clear 
yellow variant of L. davidi. Apricots and 
oranges include three by de Graaff and one 
by Horsford. Tango is so pale in color as 
to be properly described as parchment; 
Vagabond is brilliant salmon-orange and 
Tangelo clear, vivid orange, one of the 
most showy garden plants extant. All 
three are L. tigrinum - L. umbellatum 
crosses, with large, widely-opened blooms 
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which flower in mid-July. Horsford’s 
Molly Stark has smaller blooms, slightly 
reflexed and star-shaped, and the color is 
shrimp-red — a soft and agreeable color 
that stands up well. Real reds include 
Preston’s Brenda Watts which is grenadine- 
red and Edna Kean which is cherry-red. 
Both have long spikes with many smallish 
blooms on stems that may well run to 
five feet. Both are brilliant, showy and 
satisfying to grow. Stooke’s Fire King is 
even more brilliant in color than either of 
these. Dark reds are beginning to be a 
bit more common, and the three best are 
Skinner’s Dunkirk, Horsford’s Barbara and 
de Graaff’s Fireflame. 


al 
Madonna lilies, Cascade strain. 


A Suggestion for Hybridizers 

The lilies described in the paragraph 
above are all good garden plants, thrilling 
in their exuberance of color and responsive- 
ness to garden conditions. If one could 
ask anything more of the hybridist in this 
special area, it would be for a few more 
pale yellows and ivories. Then, too, 
further additions to the red and orange 
lilies need to be selected in terms of extend- 
ing the season. At present, there are so 
many good hybrids of these colors in flower 
at over-lapping times that, even though 
each is distint, selection is bewildering. 


Hybrids for August Gardens 

The most sensational plant crosses 
that have been made in many years were 
the two that launched the Aurelian hybrids 
and the Havemeyer series on their way. 
The former has been developed largely in 
this country by Carlton Yerex, and was 
originally a cross of L. henryi on L. sargen- 


tiae. The latter is Tom Barry’s wonderful 
cross of L. henryi on L. sulphureum. The 
Aurelian strain has been backcrossed with 
the trumpet lilies so that the characteris- 
tics of the trumpet parentage are more 
pronounced than in the Havemeyer lilies. 
The color ranges from white or ivory 
flushed with yellow, citron or orange to 
clear, deep yellow; however, one consist- 
ently has the feeling of white underlying 
whatever the actual color may be. With 
Havemeyer and its seedlings the reverse 
is true — they tend to be broad, flaring 
turks-caps, and the colors are lemon, butter, 
pumpkin to burnt orange. Even when 
one of these is laid delicately over a white 
ground, it still seems to be a colored rather 
than a white lily. The Aurelians flower in 
early August, the Havemeyers at the end of 
the month and carry over into September. 
With us the Aurelians rarely reach more 
than four feet-—— and we would expect 
four to six feet to be normal. Havemeyer 
may grow to 10 or 12 feet, but an ordinary 
expectancy would be five or six. In the 
writer's opinion, these two lilies are the 
most important groups of August-flowering 
plants that have come into existence in at 
least half a century. 


More Improvements in Breeding 

In addition to the new hybrids, growers 
have been concerned with much-needed 
selection within several of the species in 
terms of evolving the best clones or of 
strengthening and sharpening the color 
distinctions. This work would include 
Mrs, J. N. Henry’s findings in L. superbum, 
de Graaff’s work with L. candidum to pro- 
duce the Cascade strain, the work many 
growers have put into developing the 
Easter lily, Buckley’s work with L. aura- 
tum and the work of Yerex, Freimann, de 
Graaff and Palmer with the trumpet 
groups to develop pinks and yellows. 


Cascade Strain of Madonna Lilies 
Of the lilies referred to in the above 
paragraph, three are at present of great 
garden importance: the Cascade strain of 
L. candidum, the color selections and im- 
provements known as L. auratum Esper- 
anza, and L. longiflorum Estate. The Cas- 
cade strain is free of virus, and far and away 
the most vigorous and satisfactory form of 
he madonna lily for our gardens. It is 
seed-grown and, except for its health, char- 
acteristic of the type. The color variations 
within L. auratum have been sharpened in 
the Esperanza strain and they are bred 
consistently for size and shape of bloom as 
well as good habit of the plant itself. The 
Estate lily is larger and of better substance 
than any of the older forms; furthermore, 
it is perfectly hardy in gardens all over the 
country. Likewise, it is tall enough to be a 
good garden plant as most other forms are 
not. It flowers in late July or early August. 
Many of the pinks and yellows that 
have been evolved within the trumpet 
group are truly hybrids, rather than selec- 
tions. They are variously listed in the 
catalogs. All of them are strikingly hand- 
some plants, but still scarce and expensive. 





Tree Peonies for Permanence 


by John C. Wister, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


ANY old, colonial gardens had a few 

huge bushes of the first tree peony to 
be brought from China. This was Paeonia 
moutan banksi, named for Sir Joseph Banks, 
director of Kew Gardens in 1787 when the 
plant was brought to him by a traveler 
whom he had instructed to look out for it. 
According to the story, Sir Joseph had been 
much intrigued by the references of Marco 
Polo to “roses,” which were a foot in diam- 
eter and had no thorns. He had also seen 
paintings and embroideries in which the 
flowers were shown. 


Tree Peonies Come to America 

The variety banksi was propagated in 
England, and plants reached this country 
shortly after 1800. It was a double, ma- 
genta-pink flower which faded at the edges. 
According to modern tastes, it was hardly 
a thing of much beauty, but it apparently 
had a great vogue. There can be no doubt 


of its vigor, as it survived in many gardens 
for a half century or a century. 

The bush was strong and sturdy, and 
sent up big and rather awkward branches, 
which lent a certain character to corners of 
old gardens. Nowadays, much the same ef- 
fect can be had by using much better 
peonies. There are other double-flowered, 
Chinese varieties, such as Reine Elizabeth, 
Jeanne d’Arc, Marquis de Clapiers and 
Carolina d’Italie, which are better in color. 
These are now available in American nurs- 
eries. All of them have the drawback of 
‘yanging their heads because the flowers are 
too heavy for the stems. They have another 
greater disadvantage in that the flowers are 
often Smperfect and distorted. For this 
rease®) tmodern connoisseurs are shying 
away’ tom these Chinese or European 
types, and instead are planting the more 
attractive Japanese types. 


This handsome specimen had 15 flowers and buds. 


Japanese Improvements 

The Chinese tree peonies were taken to 
Japan apparently in the 8th century. It is 
not known exactly when the Japanese be- 
gan to grow seedlings from them but, evi- 
dently, this has been going on for nearly a 
thousand years. Under the skilled hands of 
Japanese gardeners a great color range has 
been developed — from pure white through 
pink, rose red, scarlet, crimson, maroon and 
purple. Professor Sargent brought named 
varieties from Japan in 1891. Shortly after 
that, commercial shipments began to ar- 
rive from the Yokohama Nursery Com- 
pany and others. The named varieties were 
grafted on the roots of the wild moutan 
peony which suckered badly, and often 
smothered out the fine variety. For that 
reason the plants soon lost popu.arity. In 
gardens where they were planted, one may 
today sometimes find the purple stock 
coming up and flowering early in the season. 


A New Propagating Method 

Between 1900 and 1910, however, the 
nurserymen began to graft on roots of the 
herbaceous Chinese Paeonia albiflora, and 
these grew much better, laying the founda- 
tion for the present collections. 

The best of the Japanese varieties are as 
sturdy as the Chinese ones. I dislike to give 
variety names because stocks are so scarce 
that the particular variety may not be 
available even if cataloged by the grower. 
I would advise the amateur to buy plants 
by color, asking for them in the various 
colors mentioned. I may, however, state 
that among the white some of the finest are 
Gessekai, Renkaku, Tama-sudare and 
Shuchiuka; among the pinks Hana-kurabe, 
Iro-no-seki, Do-kusbin-den; among the reds 
Hiryo and Hino-tobira; among the crim- 
sons Hatsu-garashu and Uba-tama; and 
among the purples Rimpo and Ruriban. 


Planting Tree Peonies 

Tree peonies grow slowly at first. For this 
reason, and because of the difficulty in 
propagation, they are scarce and expensive 
in nurseries. They should be planted in the 
Autumn, and well mulched the first Winter. 
After that, they are perfectly hardy in tem- 
peratures down to 15 below zero. They 
should have well drained soil and, if pos- 
sible, a little shade from high trees. A little 
cover to keep the ground cool is desirable, 
but this is not absolutely necessary, as 
many collections are grown in open fields. 

The white and pale varieties are the most 
striking in the garden. The plants can be 
used to accent a gate or a path in the man- 
ner that many people use a dwarf ever- 
green like the yew. They lend character and 
dignity to the herbaceous border, and are 
particularly appreciated because their 
flowers open so much earlier than the better 
known herbaceous peonies. 
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Daffodils in Natural Settings 


by John Russell, Dedham, Massachusetts 


H™ to add beauty and interest to a 
small plot of thinly-wooded or ledge- 
studded land bordering a well kept garden 
and do it in a way that will require little 
future care is a problem which faces many a 
home gardener. A very satisfactory, early- 
season answer is to naturalize daffodils in 
the area. Once properly planted, they thrive 
in thin woods and grasslands for years with 
little or no care. They ask so little, yet give 
so much. Spring after Spring, without 
fail, they break forth with flowers of good 
size that are well-formed and of coloring 
which never fails to please the eye. 


Four Weeks of Bloom 


By selecting early, middle and late 
season varieties you can enjoy as much as 
four weeks of bloom. The entire plot does 
not need to be planted in one year; planting 
can be spread over a number of years. On 
my own place, which is one of four acres, 
I have added new varieties every year for 
more than 30 years. Each year I find 
another spot beside some ledge, or near an 
evergreen, or along the trickling stream 
which winds through my place where I 
would like to see a clump or drift of blooms 
the following spring. 


Patterns f - tanting 


Formal ar:..ngement of daffodils is some- 
thing to avoid. I use two main methods in 
deciding on arrangement. One is to take 
a pail of bulbs, and strew them over an 
area, planting them where they fall. The 
second is to observe the irregular shape of a 
cloud or group of clouds in the sky and try 
to duplicate the pattern. You will have a 
more interesting display if you leave open 
spaces between the patches of bulbs. It is 
the spaces of blue between white clouds that 
enhance the beauty of each individual cloud 
formation. The soft green patches of Spring 
meadow sod make an ideal setting for drifts 
of daffodils. In general the space between 
bulbs should be six to 10 inches. September 
and October are the ideal months to piant 
them since this gives the bulb ample time 
to root before the ground freezes. 


Simple Planting Methods 

Planting is really very simple. All that 
is necessary is a crowbar, or spade or a 
grub hoe. If a crowbar is used, drive it 
into the ground and move it back and forth 
until the hole is large enough to take the 
bulb easily. If the hole is too deep, put 
in a little soil or compost before placing 
the bulb. The top of the bulb should be 
covered with about four inches of soil. 
Compost can be a mixture of good garden 
soil to which a cup of bonemeal per pail has 
been added. If the soil is heavy, add sand; 
if light, add leaf mold or peat moss. 
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The only requirement is that the area 
receive a few hours of sunshine each day. 
This is absolutely necessary after the bloom- 
ing period, since the leaves must build up 
enough food for the bulb to bloom the 
following season. Avoid planting bulbs in a 
wet, soggy place or on a dry knoll. The 
bulbs need some moisture, but cannot 
stand sitting in water. 


Three Perennial Questions 

Each year I am asked three main ques- 
tions by friends and visitors who come to 
wander through my daffodil meadow. The 
first is, “How often do bulbs in open grass- 
land need to be lifted’’; the second, “How 
often should bulbs be fertilized”; and third, 
“What varieties are hardy and moderate in 
price.” 


Let Them Alone 
As to lifting, my answer is, “never.” 
The bulbs I planted 35 years ago are still 


in a thriving condition. In some cases, I 
have counted more than 15 flowers from 
what was originally one bulb. Somehow, 
daffodils planted in the grass seem to remain 
healthier than those planted in cultivated 
soil. In the latter practice, they must be 
lifted every three to five years because they 
multiply so fast. Sod prevents them from 
splitting up into large quantities of small 
bulbs. If left longer in cultivated soil, they 
become overcrowded, and soon only foliage 
will result. 


Fertilizing Practices 
As to fertilizing, it has been my practice 
not to fertilize for several years after plant- 
ing. The bonemeal in the original compost 
is ample for a long time. But where the 
soil is poor, a top dressing with any good 
complete fertilizer is adequate. This should 
be done just before the foliage ripens or in 
the Fall. 
See page 344 
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Daffodil Diana Kasner undisturbed in the author's garden for 25 years. 
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Landscaping 
The 
New Place 


Plan It Thoughtfully 


Photos: Genereuz 


|e the foundation planting above, flori- 
I 


yunda roses have been planted in front 


of low-growing evergreens. The roses will 
be replanted in the large, out-door living 
room in the rear of the property when the 
evergreens develop. No doubt the owners of 
this place near Hudson, Ohio, will soften 


the walls with vines and the lamp-post too 


HE house (shown above) located in 

Newark, New York is situated on a 
large, pleasant lot with thoughtfully- 
planted grounds and attractive vistas 
toward the adjoining properties. Trees and 
shrubs have been carefully selected, and no 
attempt has been made to overplant the 
foundation. Note the low, clipped, yew 
hedge and the simple treatment of shrubs 


and trees near the summer house. 


HAT versatile climbing rose, Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, and other vines have 
been planted to create some shade and 
overhead cover on this modern terrace at 


Salem, Massachusetts 


T the right is asmall property in Hudson, 
* “Ohio, where the walls have been softened 
by newly-planted espaliered pear trees. A 
hedge of low-growing evergreen euonvmus 
adds year-round interest. With a minimum 
amount of maintenance, the owners are 


able to keep the place attractive 
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New Discoveries 
To Aid Home Gardeners 


by R. Milton Carleton, Chicago, Illinois 


N OST thinking gardeners realize that a 
garden is essentially an artificial en- 
vironment in which to grow plants. The 
purpose of the gardener is not merely to 
maintain the species under natural condi- 
tions, but to bring about maximum results. 
His aim is to control plant growth for his 
own benefit, whether this be the greater 
production of fruits, flowers or vegetables 
or overcoming normal growth hazards. 


The Elusive Flowering Hormone 

To help him in this effert, the scientist 
has produced minor miracles which give 
better control of natural processes that 
might work against him if allowed to 
operate uncontrolled. During the past 15 
years, science has perhaps learned more 
about the control. of plant growth than was 
discovered in all the previously recorded 
history of horticulture. We have learned 
how to stimulate, to retard, to induce root- 
ing and bud initiation. To date, the last 
and most important single, plant-control 
mechanism of all the flowering hormone 

has eluded the but real 
progress has been made in studying it. 

A mere listing of plant research by a 
single agency, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, made recently for the 
guidance of Congress, required several 
thousand pages. Obviously, it would be 
impractical to more than hint at the help 
that is available to home gardeners through 
the use of modern scientific discoveries. 


scientist, 


Rooting Hormones 

The first and, so far, the most completely 
developed of the materials that regulate 
plant growth are the rooting hormones. 
(Perhaps these are more accurately called 
plant-growth regulators.) Mixed with inert 
carriers like talc, these are used today by 
practically every progressive, commercial 
greenhouse in America. More home gar- 
deners could use them to good effect. Cut- 
tings of green plants, treated with these 
compounds, not only root faster, but suffer 
less from the hazards of rotting and drying. 

Even the tyro, with a little care, can 
propagate his own shrubs, bedding plants 
and house plants, with limited equipment 
and at practically no cost, with the aid of 
these root-inducing chemicals. 

Oddly enough, the experienced propa- 
gator, who needs these compounds less 
than does the skilful amateur has 
adopted them almost without reservation, 
whereas the inexperienced gardener all but 
ignores them. 

Tomatoes in Adverse Temperatures 

These same compounds have been found 
to hold flower buds onto plants which 
might otherwise shed them under adverse 
They received considerable 


less 


conditions. 
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publicity several years ago because of their 
ability to produce seedless tomatoes. How- 
ever, this use is far less important to the 
home gardener than the setting of fruit on 
tomatoes at low temperatures or during 
dry spells. At low temperatures, for in- 
stance, buds will drop whenever air tem- 
peratures average below 60 degrees. Scien- 
tists at Michigan State College have even 
reduced this to a formula. They find 
that 60 days after average temperatures 
reach 60 degrees, the price of tomatoes on 
the local market drops, since that length of 
time and that temperature range are 
needed to produce marketable fruits. 

By spraying bud clusters as they form 
with a suitable fruit set hormone, the 
home gardener cannot only beat his 
neighbor with the earliest tomatoes of the 
year, but enjoy these while prices are high. 


Weed Killers 

The use of hormones on plants often dis- 
torted and twisted them. This led natur- 
ally to the use of these chemicals in larger 
doses as destroyers of unwanted plants. 
The use of 2, 4-D weed killers is today such 
a routine matter that discussion is super- 
fluous. However, few gardeners seem to 
realize the value of a related compound, 
2,4,5 trichlorophenoxyacetic acid (2,4,5-T.), 
as a destroyer of unwanted woody plants. 
Poison ivy, brambles, brush and even large 
deciduous trees can be killed the year 
around if sprayed with 2,4,5-T. In the 
dead of Winter, if mixed with fuel oil, it can 
be sprayed at the ground line, as it will 
penetrate the bark, destroying woody 
plants completely. This mixture pene- 
trates the bark and destroys the food-carry- 
ing channels. Large trees may store 
enough food in the tree so that they will 
leaf out normally in Spring following treat- 
ment, but usually collapse by late August, 
and die almost overnight. 


Controlling Undesirable Grasses 

A problem not yet fully solved is a 
chemical control for quack grass and John- 
son grass in areas where desirable plants 
are growing. So far, no selective chemical 
has been found which will attack these 
pests only. A compound, called IPC for 
short, is about 90% effective in sandy soils, 
but ineffectual! in heavier loams and clays. 
However, since the 10 per cent stand left 
alive will reinfest the soil in a matter of 
weeks, this cannot be called effective. 

Where the soil can be taken out of culti- 
vation for 90 days, a_trichloroacetate 
compound, called TCA, can be used, and 
should produce practical control. It does 
cause a violent sterilization of the soil, 
hence cannot be used where other plants 
occupy the soil to be treated. 


Progress in Crab Grass Control 

I am now testing the possibility of 
treating vegetable garden soils in Fall, 
after crops have been harvested, with the 
hope that quack grass will be killed in 
Winter, and that the chemical will be 
neutralized by Spring. 

A major advance has been made against 
another grassy pest, crab grass. We can- 
not say that our measure of control is as 
complete as that of dandelions and plantain 
with 2,4-D. The most effective chemical 
we have, potassium cyanate or PC, can be 
exasperating in its eccentric action. When 
it works, it is wonderful. I have com- 
pletely eliminated crab grass in a single 
spraying without injury to permanent 
grasses. At other times, it seems to injure 
blue grass and fescues as much as it does 
crab grass. It cannot be used on bents 
safely. 

Its effect seems to be linked with mois- 
ture and temper », Itseems to be most 
destructive to defffable grasses when ap- 
plied to wet turf in the morning when the 
sun comes out, and raises temperatures 
rapidly. Ideal conditions for application 
are air temperatures of 70 to 85 towards 
evening when the grass is dry. Since PC 
completes its action within three hours, 
there is no residual effect, and re-spraying 
can be done at any time within five days of 
the first application. 


With three applications of PC about 
five days apart when conditions are favor- 
able, complete control has been had in a 
majority of cases. 

The other effective crab grass killer, 
PMAS, is preferred where turfs with a high 
percentage of bents are to be sprayed. 
PMAS has one weakness which limits its 
use when the lawn is to be reseeded follow- 
ing treatment. It has a residual effect of 
about three weeks, so that lawn seed sown 
after treatment will be inhibited in germina- 
tion. Thus if lawns are sprayed in early 
August, seed sown during the preferred 
season, from late August through early 
September, may be a complete loss. 


Controlling Plant Growth 
One of the most interesting of new chemi- 
cals for controlling plant growth is maleic 
hydrazide or MH. This seems to have the 
power to throw plants into low gear, so 
they grow less rapidly. Although listed as 
experimental, some of the experiments al- 
ready completed have been so promising 
that commercial use is now under consid- 
eration. Hedge plants have been held 
back for weeks without the touch of hedge 
See page 339 
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Spring’s Earliest Performers 


Thelma K. Stevens, New York City 


by 


EMPERAMENTAL plants may offer a 

challenge to the gardener, but those that 
come up and flower every Spring with gay 
determination assure even the amateur of 
the thrill of achievement. Surely among 
the most delightful of these dependable 
plants are the Spring-flowering bulbs. 
Many of the smaller kinds set out this Fall 
will provide intimate pictures from the 
first warm days of January until the late 
tulips bring the Spring bulb fiesta to its 
climax in May. 

It is near the Winter-travelled paths 
around the property that the early flowers 
belong —— between house and garage, beside 
the door, near the screen for the clothes 
yard or at the corners of the front walk. 
A snug location under the branches of the 
forsythia or other shrubs that screen the 
driveway suits the small, early blooms of 
winter aconite, eranthis, with yellow cups 
that sit on a saucer of green foliage 


Winter Aconite and Snowdrops 

Winter aconite will also flower, and thrive 
in full sun to provide a patch of color at 
the corner of the terrace. But the early 
snowdrops, galanthus, need a cool, moist 
soil; they may even push up through the 
snow. Planted in close mats along the base 
of a shrub border or under the lilac hedge. 
they will open one warm morning to sparkle 
like giant dewdrops in the warm and wel- 
come Winter sunshine 


In March, when the garden becomes the 
scene of early Spring chores, and the larger 
flowers start to open that can be seen from 
the window, displays that are farther afield 
must not be overlooked. A carpet of 
crocuses naturalized along the verges of a 
law nw here foliage may be allowed to 
mature uncut is a welcome and familiar 
sight. In more protected sites near the 
house, small groups of varieties such as the 
bright yellow Crocus chrysanthus Canary- 
bird and E. A. Bowles will open earlier, 
and be even more appreciated. 


Stars of the April Garden 

The bright blue Siberian squill, Scilla 
sibirica, the deeper-colored grape hyacinths, 
muscari, and paler glory-of-the-snow, chion- 
odoxa, form a connecting link between the 
crocuses and the daffodils. Scilla sibirica 
and chionodoxa scattered freely in full sun 
or light shade need no conspicuous location 
to attract attention. There is a white 
variety of the latter to mix with the bright 
blue, and they will colonize readily to come 
up year after year. Planted among the 
daffodils, scillas, muscari and chionodoxas 
will overlap the season of these stars of the 
April garden to make annual pictures 
among white birches, under a crab apple 
tree or a white-flowering almond. The early 
Spiraea prunifolia and S. thunbergi also 
offer backdrops for such a naturalized 
planting 


It is near the Winter-travelled paths around the property 
that the early flowers belong. Here crocuses have been 
planted under a grape arbor near the house where they 
can be enjoyed at close range. The foliage will have 
matured and disappeared when the vines are in full leaf. 


Queen Anne’s Daffodil 

To my mind, everybody should have 
narcissus in his garden — and almost every- 
body I know seems to grow some of them. 
Too often, however, the small jonquilla 
hybrids are omitted from the shopping list 
Yet few flowers have a more charming 
fragrance than Narcissus jonquilla simplex, 
Queen Anne’s daffodil, with its tiny golden 
blooms, and few combine the qualities of 
delicacy and sturdiness with more grace 
than the new Trevithian. 


The Species Tulips 

With them in April flower the species 
tulips, some of which are almost gaudy in 
color. But, in the soft sunlight of Spring, 
no color seems too bright for the mixed 
border. First comes Tulipa kaufmanniana, 
the waterlily tulip, with varieties of dif 
ferent colors. Caesar Frank in clear red and 
yellow; Scarlet Elegance, brilliant on the 
inside of the petals and dull on the outside, 
and several others seem to be unmolested 
by the mice that often wipe out the tulip 
population of the garden. T. fosteriana, 
Red Emperor, opening soon after, and T 
clusiana, which looks rather like a red and 
white candy stick, stand nearly a foot and a 
half tall to top the developing perennial 
foliage in the border. 

Another border candidate for April is 
the snowflake Leucojum aestivum Gravety 
Giant. The white bells have the grace of 
lily-of-the-valley, but are much larger, and 
are borne on 12- to 15-inch stems. This 
Spring snowflake will flower for two or 
three weeks each year if planted where it 
has some protection from the sun. 


Late-blooming Scillas 

Just as Scilla sibirica seems to go with 
daffodils, Scilla campanulata belongs with 
the tall Darwin tulips. Reaching 18 to 20 
inches in height, their wide, grass-like leaves 
form a protective mat between muddy 
ground and the dignified tulip blooms. A 
choice of colors in pinks, blues and white 
give a selection to combine with the dif- 
ferent Darwin and Cottage varieties. The 
common name of this scilla — wood 
hyacinth — is a reminder that it has far 
wider adaptations; even under the dense 
shade of fir trees, these bulbs will send up 
innumerable spikes of bloom each May. 

These sturdy scillas, indeed, exhibit all 
of the desirable characteristics that the 
small Spring bulbs can offer the gardener. 
Set out this month, they .will colonize 
readily to flower Spring after Spring with 
little or no care. Although some of the 
other bulbs are not that obliging, none of 
them ask for coddling. Even on a small 
budget of time and money, they will get 
the garden off to a good start soon after the 
first of the new year. 
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A small fruit garden on Cape Cod — strawberries in the foreground — herbs border the 
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paths. The brambles are trained on posts, and hybrid blueberries grow in front of them. 


Making a Fruit Garden in Autumn 


by A. P. French, University of Massachusetts 


T this time of year the gardener is con- 
LX stantly reminded by nursery catalogs, 
newspaper columns and magazine articles 
of the merits of setting out plants in the 
Fall. Much can be said in favor of Fall 
planting for certain types of plants, but 
since nothing on this earth of ours is wholly 
good, the gardener needs to know which 
plants and under what conditions it may be 
safe to transplant them before cold weather 
rather than afterwards. 


Raspberries and Blackberries 

In general, it has been found in this lati- 
tude that the small fruits transplant much 
more safely at this time of year than do the 
tree fruits. Among the brambles it has long 
been our recommendation at the University 
of Massachusetts that red raspberries are 
best set in late Fall — anytime during late 
October or November that plants are avail- 
able provided the ground has not yet 
frozen. Planted at this time of year, the 
plants become well established in the soil, 
and get off to an earlier start of growth in 
the Spring than do even early Spring-set 
plants. As a preventive measure against 
heaving during Winters with very little 
snow cover, it would be wise to place a small 
amount of mulch over each plant after it is 
set out. 

Blackberries, because of their 
habit of growing from suckers, should also 
be satisfactorily Fall planted. On the other 
hand the tip-layer plants of black and 
have their 


similar 


purple raspberries may not 
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roots sufficiently well developed in time for 
Autumn planting; therefore, they are 
probably more safely transplanted in the 
early Spring. 


3ush Fruits and Grapes 

It is probably safer to transplant bush 
fruits such as currants and gooseberries in 
the Spring. Yet with proper mulching, 
plants of these two fruits probably will sur- 
vive the Winter satisfactorily because their 
tops are relatively small and their root 
systems adequate. 

Cultivated blueberries if purchased bare 
rooted, as many of them are these days, are 
preferably planted during the Spring. Their 
roots are considerably more delicate than 
those of most fruit plants. On the other 
hand, blueberry plants which are balled and 
burlaped may be safely transplanted during 
the Fall, since the roots of plants so treated 
have little chance to dry out during the 
transplanting operation. 

Grapes — the other principal 
small fruit plant, may be satisfactorily set 
out in the Fall. Their tops are usually cut 
back rather severely after planting, so that 
little wood is exposed during the Winter. 
Here again, mulching is advisable to reduce 
the danger of heaving before new root 
growth starts the next Spring. Because the 
buds on grape plants start much less rapidly 
than do those on red raspberry plants, there 
is not so much advantage in Fall setting 
grapes as red raspberries. 


woody 


Strawberries 
Early Spring has long been considered to 
be the ideal time to plant strawberries 
where maximum production per mother 
plant set is the objective. When planted at 
that time of year, they have a full growing 
season in which to develop large crowns, 
and an adequate number of early formed 
vigorous runner plants which are necessary 
to obtain high yields the following June. 
In recent years, however, considerable 
interest has developed in pushing the date 
of planting strawberries from early Spring 
back to late Fall. Such a practice has cer- 
tain disadvantages: the plants must be 
mulched two Winters instead of one, and 
even though mulched, there is considerable 
danger of some heaving that first Winter 
that they are in the ground. On the other 
hand Fall-set plants will start growth 
earlier in the Spring than will Spring-set 
plants; therefore they have a longer period 
in which to develop those husky early 
Summer plants which are so essential to 
high production. Limited tests at the 
University of Massachusetts during the 
past two years indicate that early runner 
formation may be two to three times 
as great on Fall-set plants of Howard 
(Premier) and Catskill as on Spring-set 
plants of those varieties. Yields the follow- 
ing Spring may be expected to be consider- 
ably greater — 50 percent or more — on 
the Fall-set plants than on the plants set in 
early Spring. If such results are to be ob- 
See page 349 
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Planting Roses In The Fall 


Care of Roses When 
Received 


F weather permits, plant your rose bushes 

as soon as they arrive. Open the package, 
and if the roots are moist and the stems not 
dried out, plant immediately. Since the 
tiny feeding roots are delicate, and cannot 
stand exposure to drying winds or bright 
sun, place the plants in water or cover them 
with moist burlap while carrying them to 
the garden. If the bushes seem dry, put 
them into a pail of water for several hours 
but never longer than overnight. 

If you cannot plant at once, inspect the 
package, and if the protective material 
(usually sphagnum moss) around the roots 
is moist, re-wrap and keep the package in 
a cool place out of drafts. If the material is 
dry, moisten before rewrapping, but do not 
have it soggy. Plants can be kept like this 
from several days to a week. If you have to 
keep them in a warm, dry place, examine 
them occasionally to see that they do not 
dry out. 


Healing in the Plants 

If you must keep them longer, it is best 
to heel them in. Dig a trench in the garden 
about a foot deep, place the unwrapped 
bushes at a 45-degree angle, and cover with 
soil. Make sure that the well- 
distributed around and between the roots, 
and mound soil over the tops of the plants 
also. This heeling in treatment is excellent 
if the canes are the least bit dried out. 

The late Mrs. Harriett R. Foote of 
Marblehead, Massachusetts, advocated the 
heeling in of all rose bushes before planting 
and, after an experience I had in the Spring, 
I am inclined to agree with her. My plants 
were heeled in on arrival to await better 
planting conditions. On the day we planted 
them, several roses arrived from California 
which apparently were not dry, so I planted 
them at once. But it might have been 
better if I had heeled them in for a few days, 
for they did not grow. Not even one bud 
showed signs of swelling. Finally, I cut 
the plants back, tamped the ground, 
watered them well, covered them with 
burlap and kept that and the ground wet 
until the leaves burst forth. They were at 
least two weeks later than the others in 
coming into bloom. But don’t feel that 
plants can be heeled in indefinitely and 
the planting put off. As soon as conditions 
are right, get them into the ground, so that 
they can start into active growth. 
When Roses Arrive Late 

Often roses from the West Coast arrive 
when snow is on the ground here in the 
East. To solve this problem, in the Fall I 
cover a space in the vegetable garden with 
leaves, place a heavy piece of tin over them, 
and mark the spot with long stakes. Then 


soil is 
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A Symposium in Four Parts 


when the packages come, we remove the 
snow, metal and leaves, bury the whole 
package in a trench, and replace the protec- 
tion. I have kept bushes for a month in 
good condition in this manner. It is much 
better, however, to unpack the roses before 
burying. This I do if the temperature is 
above freezing, and it is not too blustery. 


Dr. R. C. Allen, Executive Secretary of 
the American Rose Society, told me re- 
cently that it is becoming more prevalent 
to buy roses in the Autumn; instead of 
planting them at that time, they are heeled 
in over the Winter for Spring planting. 
Where Fall planting is not feasible, losses 
have been greatly reduced by this method, 
since the plants are in better condition 
oftentimes than those received in the Spring. 
However, I have not tried this method. 

M. Rutn SNYDER 
Director, Breeze Hill Gardens 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Preparing the Soil for Roses 


HAT familiar expression of rose en- 

thusiasts, “any soil that will grow good 
vegetables will grow good roses,” is sound 
as far as my experience is concerned. To 
be sure, there are certain specific conditions 
to be kept in mind. While roses will not 
tolerate wet feet, they must have an abun- 
dance of water while growing. The soil 
should be of a texture that will drain well, 
yet retain moisture so that the plants will 
be able to absorb food in the soil or what is 
fed to them in the form of fertilizer. In dry 
soil, roses are unable to absorb the nutrients 
they need. 

It used to be thought that roses should 
be planted only in clay soil, but it is an 
accepted fact today that sandy soil is also 
adapted to rose growing. Either type of 
soil needs the same man-made changes. 


Conditioning Your Soil 

To condition either type, such materials 
as well-rotted manure, peat moss, decom- 
posed compost or leaf mold must be added. 
These materials loosen heavy soil, and help 


light soils to retain more moisture, and give 
food to the roots. My rose garden is in 
sandy soil, and I am continually adding 
moisture-holding materials. 

If your soil is really poor, such as is 
found around most newly-built homes to- 
day, your rose bed should be dug out to a 
depth of 15 to 18 inches. Then sift your soil 
free of all rubble. Add good garden soil and 
then build it up with compost or any of 
the materials listed above. It is impossible 
to tell just how much of these materials to 
use, since conditions vary, but if one third 
by volume of the moisture retaining ma- 
terials is used, you should get a good friable 
mixture which roses like. To this spade in 
one-half pound of 18 or 20% superphos- 
phate to every four bushels of soil. This 
helps growth, makes sturdier stems and 
gives better color to your roses. 

No other fertilizer should be added at 
this time, particularly for Fall planting. 
A light application of a general fertilizer 
may be added when growth starts in the 
Spring, and again after the first blooming is 
over; this will give them a boost for Fall 
bloom. Roses should make strong root 
growth before they are forced. 

Soil Testing 

Do not be too concerned about the pH 
of your soil, but it might be well to have 
your soil analyzed. Take samples from 
several sections of your rose garden. Mix 
well, and send not more than a cupful to 
your State Experiment Station. If the 
report comes back to you between 5.5 and 
7.pH, it is ideal for your roses. If it is 
above or below those points, you will be 
advised what you are to add. 

If planning Spring planting, prepare your 
bed in the Fall so the ground will have a 
chance to settle. But if you contemplate 
Fall planting, prepare your bed as far in 
advance as possible. If it must be done in 
one operation, the soil should be tamped 
down. It should be definitely firm before 
planting operations are started. 

I prefer to have my finished beds an inch 
or two below the surrounding ground level; 
this makes watering easier, and helps hold 
moisture. Of course, if your land is low 
and water is likely to stand in your beds, 
they necessarily must be raised. 

These suggestions are general in nature; 
conditions vary even within a few miles. 
Experience is our best teacher; growing 
roses is not complicated unless you want to 
— Grorce W. GREENLAW 

Former President 
New Eng. Rose Society 
Concord, Mass 

(Simple Steps in Planting Roses by Ruth 
Moser Place, and Winter Protection of Roses 
by Viola Briner will appear in the October 
issue of Horticulture. Ed. Note) 


make it so. 
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Moving Time for Your Shrubs 


by Paul A. Kohl, Missouri Botanic Garden, St. Louis, Missouri 


|= SPRING season is overcrowded 
with gardening work, and in some 
years the soil remains wet and cold for a 
long time. By contrast, in most years, the 
Fall period is a pleasant time to work in the 
garden, and it is possible to relieve some of 
the pressure of the Spring rush by doing as 
much of the planting as is possible at this 
time. Soil-moisture and temperature condi- 
tions are ideal in the central states from 
about mid-September through October and 
sometimes into mid-November, but there 
are fewer weeks of good transplanting 
weather in the northern tier of states. 


Time to Plant Evergreens 

Evergreens have completed and matured 
their growth by late August, and since they 
are always moved with a ball of soil, early 
Fall is an excellent time to plant them. They 
represent a considerable investment, and 
should be given the best of care in handling. 
The planting of evergreens should be com- 
pleted by the end of October, as there is the 
possibility that unseasonable weather will 
occur before the plants become established 
in their new location. Since evergreens are 
always in leaf, and are constantly drawing 
moisture from the soil, they suffer a shock if 
new roots cannot grow because of frozen 
soil, and they will gradually turn brown, 
and die by Spring. 


The Essentials of Planting 

The manner of planting an evergreen is 
fairly simple; yet certain details should not 
be slighted. The hole should always be 


wider and as deep as the ball of soil. If the 
soil needs improvement, humus, or peat- 
moss, and sand, if it is a clay soil, should be 
mixed with the topsoil, and also forked into 
the subsoil. The amount of organic matter 
to use varies with the type of soil, but the 
rate is about one-fourth humus or peat to 
three-fourths soil. After firming the soil 
in the hole, to prevent the plant from 
settling, measure the depth of the root 
ball, and have the hole only slightly deeper. 
Carefully lower the evergreen into the hole; 
center it, then loosen the burlap around the 
ball and roll it down, but do not remove it. 
Draw some of the mixed topsoil around the 
ball, firm it, and, at the same time, check 
to see that the plant stands erect. Add 
more soil, and tamp it until the hole is 
filled about two-thirds. (A piece of two by 
four lumber makes a good tamper.) For 
the initial soaking, and to settle the soil, 
give each plant at least a bucketful of 
water and, a day or two later, water the 
evergreen a second time. This second 
watering is important in a dry period, but 
is unnecessary in cool, moist weather. Draw 
the remaining soil around the plant, but 
leave a slight depression for subsequent 
watering. 

Evergreens that are transplanted in the 
Fall are benefited by a mulch to conserve 
moisture and to prevent rapid changes in 
soil temperatures during the Winter. Good 
mulching material is usually a scarce item, 
particularly in the small garden. Straw and 
sawdust can be used, and coarse leaves 
(oak and sycamore), held in place with a 


few twiggy branches, will do, if nothing 
else is available. Still other mulching mate- 
rials are tobacco stems, spent hops and 
ground corncobs. Sawdust may be pur- 
chased in any industrial city, and is sold by 
the sack or truck load. 


Selecting Evergreens 

Our gardens would lack interest in Win- 
ter if there were no evergreens to relieve 
the monotony of the bare trees and shrubs. 
There are so many kinds, however, that 
one must choose wisely to secure the type 
best suited to a location and not one that 
will outgrow its allotted space in a few years. 
If only the juniper group were considered, 
one would have a choice of dwarf and 
creeping kinds, like the Andorra, Bar 
Harbor, Japanese, Green Sargent or Wau- 
kegan junipers. If plants of intermediate 
height are needed, the Pfitzer, Savin or 
Vonehron junipers may be used; and for 
tall, columnar plants for accent or wind- 
breaks, one can use forms of the native red 
cedar like the Burk, Canaert, Keteleer and 
Silver varieties. 

Japanese yew in its various forms is an 
excellent evergreen that has become very 
popular in recent years. It is hardy, is 
seldom troubled by insects or diseases, and 
will grow equally well in sun or shade. It 
should always be planted in good soil that 
is well-drained. 

For Hedges and Specimen Use 
For larger evergreens to be grown as 


specimen plants or in hedges and wind- 
See page 336 
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This attractive group of spreading yews, rock spray cotoneaster, Carolina rhododendron and more 
yews near the house is well spaced to provide room for flowering bulbs, perennials and annuals. 
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The Violets Pass in Review 


by Nelson Coon, 


| pana to the dandelion which grows in 
every part of the country, probably 
the common kinds of violets are the first 
flowers with which the average country- 
born child becomes acquainted. Their earli- 
ness of bloom, their rich color and their 
ability to provide a game of “snapping-off- 
the-heads-of-roosters” make tlHem ideal 
flowers for the child. Alack and alas, for 
many persons this may be the last contact 
with violets that they will have; but the 
wise gardener will find many a place for one 
or another form of what Parkinson, more 
than 300 years ago, described as “the chiefe 
spring flowers for beauty, smell and use.” 

I am referring to the true violet and not 
to the so-called “African violet” which is 
botanically a different creation. In these 
notes I shall mention not only the fragrant 
violet, which is both delightful (and diffi- 
cult), but also a number of species of the 
violet (Violaceae) family which should be 
better known and more often planted. Be- 
cause the violet genus has many members 
with overlapping common names, I shall 
use the botanical names as commonly ac- 
cepted for the forms discussed. 


Cultural Requirements 

Before discussing varieties, comment is in 
order about violet culture and the needs of 
the long-cultivated, fragrant forms. Many 
amateurs have reported to me what seems 
not to be a deterrent to violet-growing 
especially if proper protection is provided 

but it is generally conceded that violets 
will not grow well in smoke-clouded city or 
factory districts. Certain types of soils suit 
violets better than others but, here again, 
the agreement is that violets are great 
feeders, and must be provided with a good 
supply of animal manures and a soil con- 
tent of unrotted, vegetable humus and 
especially pasture sods. Sunlight (with 
shade available in Summer) is essential for 
bloom, and wherever and however grown, 
there should be both local and adjacent 
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freedom from pest-carrying weeds or 
disease-carrying rubbish. Water should be 
available (in force) to permit syringing, 
and in general as much attention to growth 
should be arranged as for the orchids. 


Fall Planting Is Desirable 

For a great many families of plants, Fall 
planting is most desirable, and violets are no 
exception. Late August or September plant- 
ing allows the young plants the advantage 
of cool, moist growing days, without burn- 
ing sun. With any sort of violet, firm plant- 
ing is an important rule as is the removal 
before planting of excess foliage and broken 
stems. Violets make a mass of fibrous roots 
usually near the surface; hence a good 
mulch of rotted manure after the plant is 
established prevents fatal drying out. 
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Watertown, Massachusetts 


Insects and Diseases 


To discuss, in any general treatment such 
as this, the diseases of violets is impossible, 
but the gardener should be alert to attacks 
of aphis. As with other plants, the sign is 
curled center leaves; but more especially, be 
alert for yellowing of foliage which is the 
sign of red spider. This practically invisible 
pest is best controlled by hard syringing of 
the plants at regular intervals. Various 
fungus diseases are often a problem with 
violets when a good air circulation is not 
provided, particularly when plants are 
frame-grown. The best preventative besides 
air is cleanliness and the immediate burn- 
ing of all affected plants or parts. 


The Fragrant Kinds 


In the fragrant group of violets, one finds 
varieties that require the most expert care 
and others that are rewarding with only 
reasonable garden care. Botanical author- 
ities have usually grouped most fragrant 
sorts together, as Viola odorata, but this 
writer feels that further investigation would 
divide this species. Varieties or types now 
seemingly within the V’. odorata classifica- 
tion include the well-advertised Royal 
Robe, the very hardy Double Russian, 
White Wonder, White Czar and others; 
among the truly fragrant sorts commer- 
cially grown, Princess of Wales is the type 
in the singles and Marie Louise is the type 
in the doubles. Both types, which do not 
set seed, have a number of variations. 

These latter varieties should be grown in 
coldframes (or greenhouses), with a night 
Winter temperature of not over 40°-45°. If 
such conditions can be maintained through 
protection with mats, the reward of blooms 
in February and March is well worth the 
efforts involved. 

Generally, these two variety-types are 
the most fragrant of all violets, but some of 
the native and more hardy species have 


See page 337 
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Your Vegetable Storage Problems 


by V. A. Tiedjens, Virginia Truck Experiment Station, Norfolk, Virginia 


FTER spending most of the Summer 
fighting bugs and insects and praying 
for rain to grow vegetables that are fit to 
eat, some of our gardeners like to store 
surplus vegetables. When I was a young- 
ster at home, stored vegetables made up a 
large part of our food supply. Among 
those items that seemed to store well were 
Winter radishes (the types that looked 
more like beets), celery set in sand in boxes 
and kept in a root cellar, fall pumpkins 
which did not last beyond Christmas and 
squash which were always stored in a 
warm attic. These did not keep well in 
the storage cellar. Cabbage was pulled 
out by the roots, wrapped in paper and 
hung up by the roots. It would keep 
until Spring. Turnips, rutabagas and 
potatoes were stored in the root cellar in 
bins. Carrots and parsnips were stored in 
sand, although parsnips were better if 
they were frozen before we used them. 
Today things have changed. There is 
no longer the need to store so much because 
in most urban areas it is possible to buy 
fresh produce practically every month in 
the year. 


Quality Varies with the Season 

The quality of stored vegetables varied 
with the seasons. It seemed as though 
when we had a dry Fall with cloudless 
skies, everything we stored kept particu- 
larly well but if it was a wet Fall, things 
never seemed to keep well. That applies 
today, as it did in early days. The 
amount of starch that is stored up as a re- 
sult of bright, sunshiny weather deter- 
mines how well vegetables will keep and 
how well they will hold up in transit. 

The need for storage still exists in rural 
areas where fresh vegetables are not avail- 
able. However, even here the deep freeze 
units are changing the picture from surplus 
in storage to processing by freezing. We 
always looked upon freezing as a spoilage 
process. Anything that was frozen was 
no good for storage purposes. Today, 
freezing surplus vegetables is the best way 
to keep them in storage because you store 
only the edible part, and you can even 
cook or bake things before storage. 


Uniform Temperature Important 

The main thing in a common storage is 
to keep the temperature as uniform as 
possible, and the best place to do this is 
under ground with some means of per- 
mitting the air to change with the outside 
air. It is more important that the air 
temperature be constant than that it be set 
at any given temperature. 

Pumpkins, squash, melons of the larger 
types rather than cantaloupes, winter 
apples and pears will keep very well if 
packed with air dry hay or straw, and kept 
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at a temperature around 45 to 50 degrees. 
Sweet potatoes should be cured at a tem- 
perature of 80° for two weeks, and then 
stored in an airy room at 55° F. 


Freezing Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Gardeners who have surplus vegetables 
to store should consider the advisability of 
having a deep-freeze, storage box. There 
is no limit to what can be frozen and 
stored. Everything considered, the most 
satisfactory use of the deep freeze is to 
store baked sweet potatoes. You can buy 
storage sweet potatoes until early Spring, 
but the quality deteriorates with time. I 
tried small and large potatoes at different 
times. I found that the large potatoes 
which stored best in ordinary storage also 


were best for baking and freezing. The 
large (Jumbo) sweet potato is looked on 
with disfavor in the markets, and you won’t 
get them unless you grow them or know 
some grower who will give you these in 
preference to feeding them to his stock. 
They are fully mature and when baked can 
be frozen and kept in storage for several 
years. 

On October Ist I took two bushels of 
these, piled them in an electric oven and 
baked until they were ready to serve with- 
out being mushy. I cooled them, wrapped 
them in waxed paper and packed them in 
small, cardboard boxes. Some of these I 
used two years later and they were deli- 
cious. 


Freezing Corn-on-the-Cob 

You can do the same with carrots, beets 
and squash. Sweet corn can be put in raw 
on the cob. When you use it, dump the 
frozen ears in boiling water. As soon as 
the kernels are tender serve it. It must be 
eaten at once because the cob will still be 
frozen, and will cool off the kernels. You 
avoid any cob flavor by this method. 


Outdoor Pit Storage 

Something should be said about outdoor 
storage of vegetables. The main thing in 
outdoor storage is to keep the pits dry, 
build on high ground where water will drain 
away. Celery can be packed together in a 
pit, and covered with straw and a tarpaulin 
to keep it from freezing. Cabbage can be 


stored in a pit with the heads resting on 
straw or hay and the roots up. Straw is 
piled over them, and a few boards are laid 
on top to shed water. 

I saw broccoli and cauliflower which had 
not matured fully, placed together in a 
frame, boards set above the edges of a pit 
which was covered with two feet of straw; 
by Christmas, the heads of the cauliflower 
were matured and white. 

It is a common practice to pick green 
tomatoes before frost, and let them ripen. 
They will be more palatable if the vines 
are pulled up, and hung on a nail so the 
plants can mature the fruit. Tomatoes 
ripened on the vines will have more flavor. 

Seed-grown onions are best stored by 
braiding the tops together when dry and 
hanging them on a nail inadry place. Set- 
grown onions do not keep well. They 
should be dried in the sun, and stgred in the 
attic. 


Store Only Mature Vegetables 

Most of the crops that we grow will 
store much better if they are well matured. 
They should not be harvested until there is 
danger of frost killing the tops. The frost, 
if light, will not hurt turnips, rutabagas, 
carrots, potatoes, squash, pumpkin, beets, 
cabbage, cauliflower and broccoli. 'Toma- 
toes, pepper and eggplant should be har- 
vested before frost, and spread out on 
shelves in the basement or the vines of the 
tomato hung up on the wall. Squash 
should be harvested, and piled in the sun 
for several weeks before it is placed on 
shelves in the basement or other storage 
building. Only squash that has a hard 
shell should be placed in storage. The soft 
ones (those you can dent with your thumb- 
nail) should be disposed of without storage. 


Handle Vegetables Like Eggs 

Vegetables that have soil on them when 
dug or harvested should be washed in clear 
water before they are put in storage. Also 
it is important that anything put in storage 
should be handled as eggs are handled. 
Much of the decay in storage comes from 
the diseases which gain a foothold in the 
bruised places. Anything that has a 
bruise or blemish should be left in the sun 
for a few days until the bruise dries. 

In considering the storage of any vege- 
table, I would consider seriously the avail- 
ability of fresh vegetables and their cost 
compared to the cost of storing surplus. 
Fresh vegetables usually taste better than 
stored vegetables. The cost of providing 
storage space is an item that must be con- 
sidered except where vegetables cannot be 
obtained in off season months. And if it is 
necessary to provide storage at consider- 
able cost, I would seriously consider the 
purchase of deep freeze equipment. 
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Come September — 
It’s House Plant Time 


by Ruth Pierce Merry, Needham, Massachusetts 


UST as Memorial Day is the signal for 
the relegation of house plants to the 
porch, the shrub border or some special 
corner in the garden, so is Labor Day the 
time for the preparation of the plants for 
their return to the house. Preparation 
means repotting with new soil in good clean 
pots, cleaning the saucers and trays and re- 
filling them with a thin layer of fine gravel. 


Your Potting Soil 

For healthy plants, the soil mix is vital. 
Geraniums will take any good garden soil 
in which a little bone meal has been in- 
corporated. Ivies, philodendrons, the 
Christmas cactus (Zygocactus truncatus), 
crassula, hypoestris, crown-of-thorns (Eu- 
phorbia splendens) and sansevierias will all 
be happy in this mixture. For begonias and 
ferns add leaf mold and a little well-rotted 
cow manure. If cow manure is not at hand, 
processed manures under various trade 
names are available. A piece of broken pot 
over the hole to insure good drainage and a 
bit of charcoal for cleanliness complete the 
growing medium for the plants. Cacti grow 
best in a soil mix which has as much sand as 
loam, with a bit of bone meal and ground 
limestone added. 

The importance of early preparation and 
removal to the house cannot be stressed too 
strongly. Do not wait until the weatherman 
broadcasts frost warnings to hustle the 
plants indoors. Move them inside while 
windows can still be left open. 

Watering, Feeding and Spraying 

Once the plants are in the house a regu- 
lar schedule of watering, feeding and spray- 


ing is advisable. Morning is the best time to 
water, since it leaves the rest of the day for 
any water on the leaves to evaporate. Then 
too, the plants will not be in a damp, cool 
condition as night approaches. It is not 
necessary to water every plant every day; 
water only plants that are dry, but give 
plenty of water to those that need it. When 
water appears in the saucer, your plants 
have had enough. Do not let the water 
stand in the saucer, pour it away. Every 
plant has its individual needs, and careful 
observation will show which ones need 
water frequently and which ones will grow 
on the dry side. 

For instance, cacti require very little 
water; geraniums will grow on the dry side, 
although they take more than cacti. 
Begonias require different amounts accord- 
ing to variety; Begonia foliosa, for example, 
needs very careful watching, and sometimes 
will take water twice a day, since the leaves 
are very delicate and fragile, and wilt the 
instant the soil becomes dry. On the other 
hand, every other day may be sufficient to 
water begonia Mrs. Townsend. African 
violets are a study in themselves. It has 
been found that filling the saucers with hot 
water every morning suits them very well. 

As Fall passes into the Winter with fewer 
hours of sunshine, watering may be 
lessened; on cloudy days it can be entirely 
withheld. This is especially true, if there is 
a succession of dull days. Careful observa- 
tion and study of the various house plants 
will teach one the correct methods of 
watering. Any bulbous plant, like an 
amaryllis, needs water every day, since it is 


Photo: Merry 


Young house plants of ideal size to take indoors for your window garden. Arranged 
(left to right) are the begonias Mrs. Townsend and Trout Leaf and a rose geranium. 
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very easy for the flower bud to blast with 
lack of water. Too much watering is as bad 
as too little watering. 
A Shower for House Plants 

Plants also enjoy an all over bath as often 
as it can be managed. With just a few plants, 
spraying under the shower is easily man- 
aged every week or two, but a collection of 
a hundred or more plants presents more of a 
problem. It may not be possible to spray 
them all each week, but by selecting a small 
group regularly, they will all eventually be 
taken care of. Then start over again. 
Feeding Your House Plants 

The feeding schedule should be started 
before the plants look as if they needed it. 
Do not let them get tall, thin and “leggy,” 
as they are apt to in the house where they 
do not have overhead light; keep them 
pinched back and well-fed, so that they will 
be compact in form. A feeding of thin 
manure water alternated with a feeding of a 
good commercial plant food (recommended 
for house plants) will keep them growing 
well. If the plants are all repotted in good 
soil a short time before they are brought in- 
to the house, the feeding should be started 
about a month later, and repeated monthly. 


The Insect Problem 

The hunt for insects must be constant 
The shower bath helps in eliminating in- 
sects, and the feeding keeps the plants 
healthy and, therefore, less susceptible to 
insects and disease. However, it is a good 
plan to spray everything about once a 
month in case any insect life is starting. One 
of the small hand sprayers is very useful 
and easy to operate. For the house, a nico- 
tine spray of any standard brand is recom- 
mended. While regular spraying or syring- 
ing should take care of mealy bugs, a small 
jar of denatured alcohol equipped with a 
cotton-tipped pick will take care of any re- 
maining ones. 
Heat, Light and Gas 

As interest in house plants grows, each 
new kind and variety of plant presents a 
challenge to the plant lover, but houses 
have their limits. There are few plants that 
tolerate hot, dry air and illuminating gas. 
They may survive, but poorly. Cacti, philo- 
dendrons and ivies have the best chance. 
Without the gas, the choice is broader, and 
can include geraniums and some begonias. 
With a temperature not over 70° at the 
highest and some humidity, there is a 
chance to test your ability to grow unusual 
material. At that point the question of 
light will come into the picture; other con- 
ditions being taken care of the amount of 
light will determine the success or failure 
of the plant to survive. 
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SEPTEMBER still spells vacation time to 
many of us and lazy time too. There is 
something about this season of ushering in 
the harvest that makes us realize that trees, 
even though their leaves are coloring and 
beginning to fall, are places to sit under — 
to doze and dream and simply relax. But 
there is much to do in the garden these 
days; why it’s planting time again. Bulbs 
must get into the ground; there are shrubs 
to be moved and new ones to be planted, 
and what about the perennial border? It 
should have been replanted last year, but 
we didn’t get around to doing it. Well, 
it’s now or never: next year the place will 
be so overgrown it won’t be worth looking 
at. The only answer is to make a plan to do 
a little each day. And to top it all off, 
September is fair time. We must go to at 
least one fair so we'll know what’s going on. 
Indeed, September is a busy month, espe- 
cially for gardeners. 


AT LONG last the lowly yellow turnip, or 
rutabaga as some call it, has come up for 
special attention by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. They have published 
an attractive little pamphlet singing the 
praises of this somewhat old-fashioned 
vegetable. For some years, extensive re- 
search has been carried on to improve the 
texture and flavor of this long-keeping root 
vegetable. Where the yellow turnip origi- 
nally came from is a matter for discussion. 
Some authorities say it came from India 
while others maintain that it was intro- 
duced from Sweden into Canada. At any 
rate, we are informed that it contributes 
calcium to our diet and is high in vitamin C 
(ascorbic acid) if eaten raw or properly 
cooked. Dozens of people whom I know just 
will not eat yellow turnips. Perhaps they 
never had them properly cooked. The little 
booklet suggests a half dozen recipes from 
soup and salad to rutabaga and apple 
glaze. Perhaps if some of our restaurant 
keepers and hotel chefs tried some of these 
recipes and gave them fancy names, people 
might learn to enjoy turnips. At any rate 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture is 
doing its part. 


IF YOU are a hoarder of books, pamphlets, 
catalogs and newspaper clippings or, worse 
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still, a collector of these and other bulky 
objects, then you know how much fun it is 
to cull over your treasures on a rainy night 
when you cannot work in the garden. Here 
is part of a clipping which I tore from page 
11 of the Christian Science Monitor dated 
April 4, 1951. I thought it was worth sav- 
ing and I hope, gentle reader, that you will 
enjoy it as much as I did. 

“Many Anglo-American friendships owe 
their origins to the meeting of the Marchion- 
ess and the “woman with the lilac bush” 
— and many beautiful English gardens too. 

“Tt fell out like this. One dark day after 
the Battle of Britain the Marchioness met a 
woman pushing a perambulator. She looked 
in, hoping to compliment the woman on a 
fine baby. Instead of a child she found a 
lilac bush. 

“Why the lilac bush?” she asked. The 
woman looked as though she had tramped 
miles. 

‘Well you see our old ’ouse was bombed. 
We've now been re’oused. But there’s 
nothing in the new garden but bricks and 
old tires.” 

The Marchioness began to understand. 

“So you fetched the lilac from your old 
garden?” 

“Yes. I digged it out from under the 
rubble. It’s just something to start with in 
the new place.” 


MY MAIL from across the water has been 
rather heavy in the past few months, but 
it’s always exciting to open those thin self- 
mailing messages which come by air in a 
remarkably short time. One of my most 
faithful correspondents is a man in Aus- 
tralia who lost both of his legs in World War 
I. He has a small greenhouse where he 
grows gloxinias, begonias, and other choice 
plants. He wanted to exchange seeds with 
American gardeners who share his hobbies, 
so he has started a lively exchange of cor- 
respondence and has made some very pleas- 
ant new friends. Recently he came down 
with the flu and had to impose on his niece 
to write me lest I suppose, he lose contact 
with someone who shares his hobby. His 
plants have given him so much pleasure 
and have so greatly become a part of his 
life that I almost forget that he is handi- 


capped when I read his enthusiastic letters. 
Truly, a garden and a love of plants is one 
sure way to overcome what, to many of us, 
would seem to be an insurmountable ob- 
stacle in life. John, what new plants are 
you searching for now? 


I CAN well remember when I first saw a 
few varieties of floribunda roses blooming at 
Breeze Hill. As we meandered down the 
paths of his circular rose garden that day, 
Dr. McFarland predicted that this new 
group of roses would dot the landscape and 
be as popular as peonies, iris and lilacs. At 
first the color range was fairly conventional 
and the blooms were more or less single. But 
what a transformation has taken place. 
Each year brings new colors, larger and im- 
proved flower forms and more plant vigor, 
as the hybridizers launch their latest 
creations. A few cry they are from the old- 
fashioned cabbage roses of a hundred years 
ago. And yet, I always enjoy the old- 
fashioned roses and especially the job of 
tracking down forgotten kinds. Sometimes 
it’s like looking for a needle in a haystack , 
but if you search long enough and write a 
few letters, some conscientious gardener 
usually comes up with the answer. But to 
get back to the floribundas. We recently 
took a jaunt through New York State and 
on to Cleveland, Ohio. Everywhere we 
went, we saw floribundas — hedges of 
them in churchyards, near office buildings, 
and around newly-built homes. Clusters of 
Betty Prior used at the base of climbing 
varieties, groups of Goldilocks in perennial 
borders and individual specimens in pink 
and white in a newly-made foundation 
planting at Hudson, Ohio, make unfor- 
gettable pictures. Floribunda roses are 
here to stay and who can predict what the 
hybridizers will give us for the gardens of 
tomorrow. 


IF YOU have ever exhibited your favorite 
flowers at a show where the competition 
was keen, you know how it feels to come up 
with top honors. Here is what appears to be 
a record in the annals of the American Rose 
Society, made by Robert E. Naumburg of 
West Englewood, New Jersey. He won the 
bronze, silver and gold medals or medal 
certificates of the American Rose Society 
within one week. On June 11, at the Spring 
Rose Show of the Men’s Garden Club of 
New York, Naumburg won the silver medal 
for the best rose in the show. On June 16, 
at the Rose Show of the Federation of Gar- 
den Clubs of Bergen County, he won the 
bronze medal certificate for the three best 
polyanthas, and the gold medal certificate 
for the best rose in the show. Just to keep 
him company, Mrs. Naumburg won the 
blue ribbon for the best arrangement in a 
large niche, and the silver medal of the 
American Rose Society for an arrangement 
featuring roses. 
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Yes, it is big news . . . the ways news in gardening 
circles for many a year! Two of the biggest, best-known 
companies in the field are joining forces. A merger 
that represents a pooling of talents and experience 
. a widening of facilities that promises you, 
the home gardener, quality products and the finest 
service with greatest economy. 


MERGER 


A Garden full of Darwin Tulips 


50 large size (bulb circumference 5 inches) Cotalog valve $4.65... only $2.50 
A real bargain—fifty top quality —fin- wonderful selection of colors . . . Com- 
est variety Darwin Tulips . . 7" pare this price . . . quality for quality 
bulbs for a lovely bed or border...ina it’s the lowest anywhere! 


Madonna Lilies (1. candidum) Fine 
French Northern Grown (bulb circumference 9 to 10 inches) 
3 for 81.00 6 for 81.90 12 tor 83.75 
To acquaint you with our fine quality we have really slashed the 
price on these June flowering lilies. Beautiful, fragrant Madon- 
nas, the queen of the garden . . . pure white and stately on 
strong two to three foot stems. Once you've grown them, you'll 
never be without them. 


THREE NEW TULIPS 
Peony Flowered Tulip “Orange Triumph” An exciting new 
addition to the wonderful, double peony-flowered tulip family—“Orange 
Triumph” is magnificent glowing orange over a faint brown, shading to 
bright yellow along the petal edges. (bulb circumference 5 inches) 


10 for $3.20 25 for $7.00 100 for $24.00 


Multi-Flora Tulip “Firespray” This amazing tulip bears up to 5 
showy flowers on one stem . . brilliant scarlet cluster-blooming variety. 
A fascinating, comment-producing addition to your garden. 

10 for $1.70 25 for $3.70 100 for $12.60 
The “Candy-stick” Tulip (Tulipa Clusiana) Pert little tulips, striped 


like a candy stick, cherry red and white . . . They grow about 8 inches tall, 
are lovely for rock gardens and clusters in beds and borders. 


10 for $1.10 25 for $2.40 100 for $8.00 


Peter Henderson, 


order . 
Mail ap 12-9 Henderson Building 


sille 
All prices All merchandise in this advertisement available at our stores: New York, 
dale, L. |. * White Plains, N.Y. * Stamford, Conn. * Newark, N. J. 
*These Stores Open Sunday 








When you buy from Peter Henderson, Stumpp & Walter, 
you are assured of the same high standard of quality 
that has made these names synonymous with good gardening 
everywhere. Fine quality at moderate prices made 
possible by volume buying and selling. 


Everything sold under this trademark is guaranteed, 
for our reputation now, as in the past, rests upon 
your complete satisfaction. 


SPECIALS! 


A Garden full of Daftfodiis 


30 first size (bulb circum. 5% to 6 inches) Catalog value $3.00 . . .only 82.00 
Where else can you buy thirty bulbs golden-yellows, sparkling bi-colors and 
of the best varieties of daffodils atsuch soft whites .. . enough for a bed or 
a low price . . . fine trumpet types in border. . . Don’t miss this opportunity 


POPULAR BULB VARIETY BARGAINS! 
We have made special purchases on these popular bulb varieties and are happy 
to be able to offer them to you at these truly amazing prices! All bulbs guar- 
anteed to be best quality. 


King Alfred Daffodils (5'4-6" in circumference) The most popular eree yellow 
trumpet Doffodils 15 for $1.00 


Red Emperor Tulips (5" in circumference) The finest April flowering tulip yet 
developed—Brilliont Red—extremely large 10 for $1.00 


Bedding Hyacinths ( 16" in circumference) A lovely mixture of whites, it and 
6 f 00 


Giant Crocus A colorful mixture of these spring-welcoming beauties. 25 for $1.00 


Grape Hyacinths Effective companions for daffodils and tulips . . . Deep blue— 
4 to 5 inches toll 50 for $1.00 


May Flowering Tulips (4%A" in circumference) A choice selection o Cottage, 
Breeder, and Darwin tulips in the best colors 15 for $1.00 


Dutch Iris Lovely for garden and cutting . . . easy to grow . . . shades of yellow, 
bronze, blue and purple 50 for $1.00 


Any three of the $1.00 offers for $2.75 * Any five of the $1.00 offers 
for $4.50... All prices postpaid 


Crp Is > SX a ZA a si : 
Stumpp & Walter Co. ie ALL TOP QUALITY BULBS 

Vs Quolity in Spring flowering bulbs is determined by variety 
48 Cortlandt St.. New York - - | & Ss , and size. All offerings on these pages are large bulbs (Note 

? circumference) of the finest varieties, and are absolutely 

Cortlandt St. « New York, Church St. * Hempstead, L.!. « *Farming- a guaranteed. 
Jersey City, N. J. « Englewood, N. J. «*Millburn, N, J. « *Red Bank, N. J. 
(See your phone book for local addresses) MRS OSCHSOIE IG Np 











This illustration shows the graceful form 
of “Duke of Windsor’, however, it does 
not reveal the enormous size or heavy 
substance of the glistening white petals 
which average 6 to 7 inches across. 


“Yuke of Vlindsox z 


LOVELY NEW “WEATHERPROOF” DAFFODIL 


Duke of Windsor. Most glorious daffodil ever created. Huge flow- 
ers have heavy substance, lustrous petals of gleaming white with 
short, flaring, deeply ruffled cup of soft yellow. For springtime en- 
chantment, plant Duke of Windsor this fall. Six, $3.00 


Other John Evelyn Hybrids destined to be top favorites 
Bloom gaily unaffected by wind, rain or burning sun 


Brookville. Giant flowers, unusually 
heavy, flat, white petals with short ruffled 
cup of pale lemon yellow. Rugged grower 
ideal tor garden and indoors. Six, $2.35 
Leviathan. Gorgeous new variety. Huge, 
cream-white petals with a wide, flaring, 
ruffled cup of purest yellow. Six, $2.25 


Green Emerald. This is one of the finest 
daffodils ever imported. Distinct, hand- 
some and free flowering. Sparkling white 
perianth, ruffled yellow cup. Six, $2.25 
Wodan. Huge perianth and large, beauti- 
fully frilled crown are a bright, canary- 
yellow edged in light orange. Six, $2.50 


Collection: JOHN EVELYN HYBRIDS one each of eight varieties (8) $3.25 
Collection: JOHN EVELYN HYBRIDS three each of eight varieties (24) $9.00 


= SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Wayside’s new catalog is a must’ for every garden lover. Almost 130 pages 


= \ filled with hundreds of giorious, true-color illustrations of the newest and 
best roses, shrubs, bulbs and “pedigreed” hardy plants. Complete cultural 
directions for each item. Not just a catalog, but a valuable reference book 
To be sure you get your copy, it is necessary that you enclose with your 
request SO¢, coin or stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


29 MENTOR AVENUE 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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Shrub Planting Time 

From page 329 

breaks, one has a choice of fir, hemlock, 
pine and spruce. Pine and spruce are 
popular, followed by fir and for a semi- 
shaded area where there is ample moisture, 
hemlock will succeed. 

The Fall planting season need not be con- 
fined to the evergreens, for there are numer- 
ous shrubs that can be moved in the gar- 
den or obtained from the nursery when 
they have matured. Since the plants are 
dormant, they may be planted as long as 
the soil is not frozen. They, too, need care 
in planting in good soil, water to settle the 
soil and a mulch during the first Winter. 

Since lilacs grow so early in the Spring, 
it is better to plant them in the Fall so that 
they may be established in their new loca- 
tion before growth commences. Every- 
one associates the common lilac with some 
old farmstead where it has grown unat- 
tended for many years. Such a lilac is well 
established, but newly-planted lilacs need 
watching the first year for they are the 
first of the shrubs to wilt in a dry spell. 


For Variety and Interest 


If a hedge is to be planted, one is faced 
with the problem of what type to use. Will 
it be an evergreen or deciduous hedge and 
what is to be its ultimate height? Barber- 
ries and privets have been the two com- 
monest plant materials used in the past, 
but there are others that can be trained into 
a suitable hedge. Some of the following 
are suggested: Acanthopanar sieboldianus, 
for sun or shade; Euonymus alatus, for its 
beautiful Autumn coloring; Euonymus 
kiautschovicus (E. patens) for its fine glossy, 
green leaves, and Carpinus betulus and 
Viburnum lantana for tall hedges. 


Soil Preparation for Spring Plant- 
ing 

If the hedge is to be an evergreen, then 
the Fall would be an excellent time to pre- 
pare the soil for the hedge so that it can be 
quickly planted in the Spring. Much time 
is also gained if the soil is prepared for 
those plants which one intends to plant in 
the Spring. We know, from the experiences 
of many gardeners, that Spring is the ideal 
season for assured success in moving ever- 
green hedges. Some of the choicest plants 
are in this group and the Fall season is not 
too soon to prepare the sites for them, and 
avoid all that additional work in Spring, 
when there are so many things to be done. 
Trees usually reserved for Spring-planting 
are beech, birch, dogwood, magnolia, oak, 
redbud, red maple, silver-bell, sweet gum, 
sycamore and tulip tree. In the shrub group 
we have abelia, buddleia, hibiscus, pyra- 
cantha and vitex. Broad-leaved evergreens 
include the evergreen barberries, boxwood, 
hollies, leucothoe, mahonia, mountain 
laurel, pieris, rhododendrons and_ the 
leatherleaf viburnum, Viburnum  rhyfti- 
dophyllum. 
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Violets in Review 
From page 33U 


fragrances worth considering. In connection 
with scent — it is often said that violets 
lose their fragrance, but this is not true. 
There is something about the odor of violets 
which causes the sense of smell to become 
quickly exhausted. It is rather the passing 
“whiff” which you get that is most effective 
and which has caused so many generations 
to wax poetic over this flower. 

Here are some of the species of violets, in 
addition to V. odorata, which possess fra- 
grance, and are of easy cultivation out-of- 
doors. 


Viola odorata semperflorens — A form known as 
Rohrbachs Everblooming is said to flower fre- 
quently throughout the year, but in general, 
the Latin name “semperflorens” should be 
taken with some reserve. 

". blanda — Very hardy and delightful, it is 
useful for crevices of rock-gardens where, when 
starved, the plants provide mats of short- 
stemmed, blue-streaked, small, white, scented 
blooms. 

Violet, Frey’s Fragrant — Although sold often as 
a fragrant violet I have never found it so. It 
has smooth large leaves, stands more heat than 
others and produces masses of rich purple 
blooms of large size. 

Violet, Rosina (Rosine) — It is doubtful if stock 
of the true Rosina, introduced by the late T. A. 
Weston, can be obtained, but even seedlings of 
this lovely, pink, hardy violet plant are valu- 
able for a well-drained location in the garden. 

V. pallens — Another native species, it bears 
white flowers, with some fragrance. 


For Special Uses and Effects 
There are places in the garden where the 

need for certain adaptabilities takes prece- 
dence over fragrance. In this discussion we 
want to look over the entire field of possibil- 
ities. The following notes may be of interest. 
It should be understood that this is only a 
“selection,” since the most recent botanical 
works list (over and beyond the garden 
forms) some 75 distinct, native species and 
nearly 100 additionally-identified, hybrid 
forms. Here are some of the horticulturally- 
useful, native, American violets. 

Viola papilionacea — This is the common blue 
violet with heart-shaped, smooth, bright leaves. 
Although it perpetuates itself like a weed with 
the aid of interesting seed-distributing cleistog- 
amous flowers, it has uses as a ground cover, 
on the edges of shrubbery and in the wild 
garden. 

”. cucullata — Another large-leaved native sort, 
it bears small flowers, but it is especially useful 
in wet, shady spots. 

”. lanceolata — Interesting chiefly 
the narrow, almost grasslike foliage. 

”. pubescens — For those who like yellow violets, 
this species not only grows in shade, but has 
flowers with long stems. Indicating that not all 
violets are “violet” in color; some other species 
with the same hue are V. rotundifolia, V. 
orbiculata, V. pedunculata, V. nuttalli, V. chrys- 
anthua and V. hastata. 

pedata — Frequently found in nurseries, 
several color varieties of the true bird’s-foot 
violet, which is a choice native. Come in 
purple, lavender and white. The interestingly- 
cut foliage and the dainty flowers on good stems 
are cherished abroad as one of the best Amer- 
ican introductions for the garden. 
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Violas and Pansies 

One cannot, in any case, conclude a dis- 
cussion of the violet family without a good 
look at the section that is, perhaps, most 
popular with the gardening public — the 
forms we generally know as violas and 
pansies. Although they seem different from 
the bunched violet of the florist’s shop, a 
little study of the flower forms soon shows 
the family resemblance. In the case of the 
giant pansies of the roadside stands, centu- 
ries of hybridizing have reduced the similar- 
ity, yet the tell-tale, five-petal arrangement 
is still there. A sort of half-way type may be 
found in the dog-violet, Viola canina. 


V. cornuta — The original form of the horned 
violet is the parent of the improved tufted or 
bedding violets. Although their usefulness for 
us is much affected by early Summer heat 
waves, there is a definite place in the early 
garden for such sorts (sow seeds now) as 
Chantreyland, Apricot, and Blue Perfection. 

”. cornuta, Jersey Gem — This sort and its 
descendants are ideal for the more difficult 
climates, but is hard to get true stock and 
seedlings are variable. 

’. tricolor hortensis — Here we have the true 
pansy or heartsease, which needs no descrip- 
tion and for which plenty of specialized in- 
structions are available. Suffice it to say that 
seed sown now will bloom next Spring. 


Reconsideration of this all-too-short sur- 
vey of the family of violets (which in some 
parts of the world even includes trees) 
shows us that we are missing a pleasant ex- 
perience if we fail to plant some kind of 
violet somewhere in our gardens this Fail. 


Try Pedilanthus 

Unusual in form are the stems of this 
plant which zig-zag like rick-rack braid 
and are especially desirable for arrange- 
ments where the added value of the sil- 
houette is desired. 

In the far South pedilanthus is a hardy 
shrub growing in sun or light shade, but 
for most of us it must be treated as a pot 
plant. It is listed in catalogs as a succu- 
lent and is commonly called by several 
names: devil’s backbone, bird cactus, or 
redbird cactus, because the red flowers at 
the end of the branches are bird-shaped. 
The stems are thick and fleshy, and a 
broken branch reveals a milky liquid show- 
ing its relationship to the Euphorbiaceae. 

Preferred soil is alkaline and should be 
porous so water does not remain about 
the roots. While the plant may be kept 
completely dry during the months of De- 
cember and January, the rest of the year 
it enjoys a moist runway for its generous 
root system. It roots easily in water. In 
fact, it can be grown in water. 

Pedilanthus tithymaloides has plain dark- 
green, glossy, pointed leaves, while varie- 
gatus is the same in form though the leaves 
are light green, centered lighter green to 
ivory bands down the sides with touches of 
deep rose when grown in the sun. This is a 
decorative plant the year around that adds 
distinction to any window. garden. 





WOODLAND 


BEAUTY 


FOR YOUR GARDEN 
NOW YOU CAN GROW BEAUTIFUL 


OUTDOORS! 


IN SHADY AREAS! 


Imagine growing showy, 
gorgeous Orchids” outdoors! 
outside of mMhouse! 
Really enchanting beauties, 
too—exquisitely formed, ex- 
otically colored! Best of all, 
they bloom in shady damp 
where little else will 

nh Irehids 

found only 


r now, you'll see them 
blooming in all their wood- 
land splendor right in your 
own garden 

— PINK LADY 
(Cypripedium 
rgest flowered 

**Ladyslippers."’ Bright rose 


color. Broad green leaves. 
3 for 
ELLOW 


$1.95 
DK794 —Y LADY 
sti vee (Cypripediam 
Pubescens) Clea 


with brown ribbons 
fragrant. 2-3 crown clumps. 
3 for $2.95 


DK706 — SHOWY LADY 
PER Cc pomoenion 


SLIP 
Reginea )—Most my i! native Orchid. White ry Prnng col 


ored flowers. Heavy 2-3 crown clumps, w $2. 95 


—AND TO“SET OFF" YOUR ORCHIDS 


PLANT 
EASY- 
TO-GROW 


For a really serene ‘‘woodsy’’ atmosphere in your garden 
—nothing compares with Breck’s Ferns! Just plant them 
any shady moist location—in a rock garden; along 
walls, brook, path; on the cool north side of your house 
and they'll grow ~~ ae boy ll find their beauty of 
eaf, feathery grace and ction of form bring a 
breath of the woodlands to’ your garden—and serve as 
a perfect background for Breck’s native Orchids! 
DK73I—CHRISTMAS FERN—Glossy, rich dark ever- 
green fronds, much prized for flower arranging. Grows 
1% feet > height. Strong roots. 3 for $1.60 
DK733—TRUE LADY FERN—The most finely cut wood 
fern. Yon showy reddish green fronds and attractive 
lacy-cut foliage. One of the easiest to grow. 2 to 3 feet. 
Strong roots. 3 for $1.60 
DK735 — MAIDENHAIR FERN — Graceful, feathery, 
delicate fronds—-the choicest, eaten of our native ferns. 
1% feet. Strong roots. 3 tor $1.60 
DK737—ROYAL FERN—A tall stately beauty, with long 
elegantly cut clear green fronds, interestingly tipped red 
dish brown, Handsome in spring when the soft pink and 
yellow fronds are uncoiling, Grows 3 feet tall. Strong 


roots. 
0K739—TOOTHED WOOD FERN—Fxceptionally lovely 
for cut-flower arrangements. Stays green ali —— sid 


feet tall, Strong roots, 
WOODLAND 


SPEC IA GARDENS! 


DK77—Breck’s ORCHID GARDEN—a collection of three 
outstanding Orchids (one each of the 3 described above), 
on 


$2.50 
DK750—Breck’s FERN GARDEN —a 


collection of five 
outstanding Ferns (one each of the 5 — above), 


ly $1.95 
OX7007—Breck’s Complete WOODLAND GARDEN 4 
eolleetion 


chids and Ferns (one ch of all those 
described oo ve) only $4.25 
All plants shipped postpaid—at proper "Pali ontinn time. 


SEND CHECK, CASH, MONEY ORDER NOW TO: 


BRECKS 


ee a | 


407 Breck Bidg., Boston 10, Mass. 





MILCOR- 
GARDENEER 
TOOL RACK 

Holds eleven tools 
neatly in ploce 
Mounts easily on 
wood studs, 
brick, oF 
masonry 


ie 


GARDENEER 


Easy Haul-away 


MILCOR 
GARDENEER 
PICK-UP CART 
Holds several 
rasketfuls at 

one time. Perfectly 
balonced for 

easy handling. 


Bargain work-savers — both of them, 
So durable . . . so useful all year 
‘round. Don’t do without them, Se 
your dealer soon, 

ov 6-169 


INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS 60 


—_ Formerly Milcor Steel Company 
4069 W. Burnham St. © Milwaukee 1, Wis, 


Sf the world's mos! complete lily 
catalog’ Miustrated in color, Send 
25¢ com) for your copy TODAY. 


“GREENHOUSE 


This Mode! 

Less Than $425 
A delightful addition to your home where you can live 
with your favorite flowers. Costs less than rooms of 
other constructions. Made in sections for easy as- 
sembly with bolts and screws. Size 10 by 1! ready 
to go on your foundation. Other models with slanted 
or straight sides, including Lean-to greenhouses from 
less than $225. Automatic heat and ventilation avail- 
able. Write for Free Booklet No. 70. 

Hand Book — Greenhouse Gardening For Everyone 
— 22 Mustrated Chapters. Post Paid $4.00 


LORD & BURNHAM 


RVINGTON N Y DES PLAINES ILL 











130 Years Old 

The Deutsche Gartenbau-Gesellschaft (Ger- 
man Horticultural Society) of Berlin, now in its 
130th year, is resuming its horticultural activities 
after being dormant since the outbreak of the 
war in 1939. The Society will also begin to pub- 
lish its well-known ” eriodical entitled Gartenflora. 
Texas Rose Festival 

The 14th annual Texas Rose Festival will be 
held at Tyler, Texas, October 5, 6 and 7. Spon- 
sored by the Texas Rose Festival Association, 
the three-day celebration will be opened by the 
governor with a Rose Show at 11 A. M. at the 
Mayfair Club on the fair grounds. Other high- 
lights will include a coronation, a rose parade, a 
fiesta night, a rose vesper service, rose field tours, 
a football game and rose tea. 

Connecticut Flow er Show 

September 18-20 are the dates for the 40th 
annual Flower Show of the Westchester and Fair- 
field Horticultural Society to be staged at the 
Y.M.C.A., Greenwich, Connecticut. Exhibits 
will come from large estates, backyard gardeners, 
school children, garden clubs and commercial 
concerns. 

The cooperating clubs will include the Green- 
wich Garden Club, Green Fingers, Riverside 
Garden Club, Greenwich Woman’s Club Garden- 
ers, Little Garden Club of Rye and Garden Club 
of Old Greenwich. This is the largest flower show 
in Connecticut; the proceeds will go to the 
Greenwich ‘Hospital. 

Boston School of Flower Arrange- 
ment 

The Boston School of Flower Arrangement will 
hold its Autumn classes on September 13th, 
September 20th, October 9th, October 23rd and 
November 13th. On Wednesday, October 31st, 
there will be a special all day meeting to set up 
the School's exhibit for the Autumn Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

These classes are open to anyone interested, 
and are free to members of the Society. Non- 
members pay a small registration fee. The hours 
are 11 A.M. to 1 P.M., and 2 P.M. to 4 P.M. For 
further information please write or telephone the 
director, Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, 48 Buckingham 
Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts, UNiversity 
4-0338 
Chrysanthemum Show and Field 
Day 

The early Chrysanthemum Show of three 
Corvallis garden clubs and the Field Day of 
Oregon State College will be held at Corvallis, 
Oregon, on September 29-30. 

The Show will feature potted plants in mass 
effects by the Corvallis Chrysanthemum Society, 
a flower arrangement section by the Women’s 
Garden Club, variety specimens by the Men's 
Garden Club and a, contest for naming new 
chrysanthemum varieties produced by Dr. E. J. 
Kraus that are to be introduced in 1952. 

In conjunction with the Field Day four chrys- 
anthemum gardens will be open to visitors on 
September 30. These are: the Lewis-Brown 
Experimental Farm and the gardens of Mr. and 
Mrs. Floyd E. Bogue, Mr. and Mrs. Lester E. 
Stutz and Mr. and Mrs. Richard Williams. 








International Association of Hor- 
ticultural Producers 

The third General Meeting of the International 
Association of Horticultural Producers will be 
held in Vienna from September 4-9. In addition 
to the regular business, a number of topical ad- 
dresses will be given by prominent men belong- 
ing to the affiliated professional unions. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society 
Council Members 

The Nominating Committee has nominated 
the following persons to serve on the Council of 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for the 
next three years, the term starting January 1, 
1952: Mrs. E. Page Allinson, Dr. John B. Carson, 
Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr., Mr. Fairman R. Furness, 
Mr. William Clarke Mason, Miss Estelle L 
Sharp, Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout and Mr. 
William H. Weber. 

Additional nominations may be made in writ- 
ing by 15 or more members of the Society. They 
should be addressed to the secretary, and mailed 
prior to the first day of November. If no nomina- 
tions are made in addition to those submitted by 
the Nominating Committee, an election by 
ballot will not be necessary, and the names will 
be presented for election at the annual meeting. 

If additional nominations are received, the 
Secretary shall cause ballots to be printed con- 
taining the names of all candidates, and dis- 
tribute them at the annual meeting to the mem- 
bers of the Society who shall proceed to vote. In 
counting the votes, a plurality shall elect. Voting 
by proxy shall not be allowed at any meeting. 


Library Notes 

FLOWERS AND TABLE SETTINGS by 
Julia S. Berrall (Published by Studio-Crowell 
at $5.00, and available through Horticulture’s 
Book Department), an illustrated guide to table 
settings for different types of rooms and for 
different occasions, is written in a simple and 
clear style which should serve as help and stim- 
ulus to any hostess. The book is profusely illus- 
trated. Half the pages are concerned with lessons 
on how to set a table — linen, silver and china, 
as well as the floral decorations. There are well- 
chosen lists of colorful foliage, material for dried 
arrangements and suggestions on what to do with 
the “‘florist’s dozen.” The illustration on how not 
to arrange daffodils brings a chuckle, but one 
wonders whether the suggested treatment in the 
lower picture should not bring a sigh to the 
grower of daffodils! 


Exhibit of the Month 

“Fall Coloring in Trees and Shrubs’ will be 
the Exhibit of the Month in the rooms of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society during the 
month of October. The plant material for this 
display will be provided through the courtesy of 
the Morris Arboretum. On the opening day, 
Tuesday, October 2nd, between 9 and 5, there 
will be an Identification Contest for anyone 
wishing to enter. The winner will receive a prize 
of a rare tree or shrub. After the first day all 
plant material will be labelled so that the public 
may learn the various specimens. The exhibit, 
as well as the contest, is open to the public. 
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New Discoveries 
From page 325 


shears, and lawns have been slowed down 
so no mowing was necessary. Hybrid- 
corn parent lines have been detasseled 
chemically. Sugar beets sprayed with MH 
have retained a higher percentage of their 
sugar. Onions and other vegetables have 
been stored without deterioration for un- 
usually long periods. Fruit-tree flower- 
ing has been held back long enough to sug- 
gest possible protection against late frosts. 

It must be emphasized that these effects 
are still highly experimental, and that MH 
is not available in a bottle from your seeds- 
man for home use. At the same time, this 
chemical promises much for the benefit of 
the gardener when scientists have worked it 
out for home use. 


Effects of Controlled Light 

The work of the scientist with light has 
produced amazing results. Greenhouse 
men today flower chrysanthemums every 
day in the year by controlling the light 
supplied to the plants under glass. At 
Cornell, scientists have applied this same 
principle to tuberose begonias, so that these 
have been flowered all Winter long by 
supplying extra light from four in the 
afternoon on. This principle can be used 
by the amateur in the house to flower this 
plant during the dark days of Winter. 


Discovery of Merion Bluegrass 

A discussion of the work of the plant 
breeder in overcoming the weaknesses of 
garden plants is an amazing chapter in the 
history of horticultural science. By the use 
of scientific principles, he can today produce 
varieties to meet almost any specifications 
within reason, provided the need is great 
enough. A single example will have to 
suffice to show what can be done. 

Lawn grasses represent the most neglected 
group of plants of value to the gardener. 
Even this field is at last receiving consid- 
eration. A single patch of superior blue- 
grass found on an Eastern golf course has 
been “trued up” and propagated until to- 
day more than 10 tons of seed are available. 
This grass, Merion bluegrass, promises to 
overcome many of the drawbacks of 
Kentucky blue. It seems to be resistant 
to all diseases affecting Kentucky blue; it 
starts earlier in Spring and keeps going 
later in Fall. Because of its low, spreading 
growth, only half as much seed is needed. 

Best of all, Merion bluegrass does not go 
dormant in midsummer heat. Home lawn 
makers who have watched bluegrass lawns 
go dormant in midsummer, and turn brown 
whenever air temperatures soar above 85 
degrees, will welcome this new grass if it 
had no other advantages. Even at $8.00 a 
pound, the going price for the Spring of 
1951, one dealer sold out. At $4.50 a 
pound, the price quoted for 1952, Merion 
bluegrass will probably again sell out next 
Spring. Incidentally, the best lawn tests 
I have ever seen anywhere, were planted 
with a mixture of Merion bluegrass, High- 
land Bent and Ilahee Fescue. 
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SCHEEPERS’ EXCLUSIVE 


INTRODUCTIONS FOR 1951 


Largest Tulips 
ever produce 


in Holland 


Regular Darwin Tulip 
CITY OF HAARLEM 


New Dorwin Hybrid Tulip 
DR. PHILLIPS 


FOR SIZE COMPARISON 


It is our pleasure to introduce a new race of Tulips that have caused a sensation in Holland. They 
are the result of crossing a Giant Darwin Tulip with Botanical Tulips of the Giant Fosteriana-type — 
producing Tulips having flowers LARGER THANTANYTHING PRODUCED IN HOLLAND TO DATE. 
By meosure they are TWICE AS LARGE AS THE NORMAL DARWIN TULIP the stems are as thick 
as your thumb; the flower is long lasting and they are by far the finest ever seen. 11 inches wide 
and more, when fully open. 
The supply this first year is very limited but we urge you to grow a clump or two in your garden, 
you will be overjoyed with them and they will cause immediate attention in your garden. They 
flower 10 days before the regular Darwin Tulips. 
DOVER. Poppy red very broad flower. Bue GUDOSHNIK. Sulphur-yellow spotted 
base with stor shaped yellow edge. Very ouvt- salmon-red. Very beautiful. Base is a greenish 
standing. Height, 26 inches. $2.75 each; blue and it has bive anthers. Height, 26 inches. 
$12.50 for 5. $2.75 each; $12.50 for 5. 


DR. PHILIPS. Vermilion-red the edges of the OXFORD. Clear orange-red with a delightful 
petals shaded a lighter hue. Blue base with star shaped base of pure yellow. it has blue 
yellow edge and block anthers. Exquisite. anthers. This is the largest of all! Height, 28 
Height, 26 inches. $2.75 each; $12.50 for 5. inches. $3.75 each; $17.50 for 5. 


speusther Scheepers' Exclusive Vutroduction 


DARWIN TULIP, ECLIPSE SPECIAL. This new novelty is a decided change in a tulip plant. All 
of the leaves of the plant have a 4 inch border of white. The fine contrast of this artistic foliage 
with the deep red bloom is most attractive. Height, 30 inches. $1.25 each; $6.00 for 5. 


Special Collection 


5 Bulbs each of Novelty Tulips appearing 
in this advertisement. 
Total 25 Bulbs 
Catalog Value, $61.00 
SPECIAL COLLECTION PRICE $58.00 


“Beauty from Bulbs” 


1951 FALL EDITION 
Now available 














NEW TULIPS 
NEW IRISES 


NEW LILIES 
NEW NARCISSI 
send for your copy today 


John Scheepers, Ine. 


FLOWER BULB SPECIALISTS 
37 WALL STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


“Serving America's finest gardens for over 35 years” 
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MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 
203 Highland St., Dedham, Mass. 
New Lecture on Period Flower 
Arrangement 
The Historic Background of 
Flower Arrangement 





fascination 
of human 
flower 


The story of the eternal 
of flower arrangement. Full 
interest and inspiration for 

arrangement today 

Colorful slides including many present- 
day interpretations of period styles 
Write for information about this 


, / 
other /ectures 


and 











CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL 
A demonstrated decoration lecture 

pipe schoo 

“REAL M F CHRISTMAS. 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 


181 Warwick Road Melrose. Mass. 














MARY C. TAKAHASHI 
MODERN ORIENTAL 
WESTERN FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS 
4128 N. Clarendon Ave. Chicago 13, Ill 


4 Lecture on rbyaleas 


Illustrated with colored slides showing a wide 





variety of this beautiful and practical shrub 
For terms address 
MRS. WILLIAM ELLERY 


5 Arlington Street Boston, Massachusetts 





COLORED CHALK TALKS 
Birds Work for You", “Forest Sights and Sounds”, 
Nature Gets Ready for Winter and other programs 
and dates in your neighborhood 
address 
Miss GERTRUDE ALLEN 
34 AVON WAY Qu UINCY 69, MASS. 


Telephone G Ranite 2-1244 


reve BOLL = 


NEW ENGLAND GARDENS? 
100 BEAUTIFUL COLOR SLIDES WITH EACH LECTURE 
inspiraviona 


Ken. 6-7758 


For folder. terms 











Her lectures are informative and always 


271 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





SSS aanacaeca mamma 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION LECTURES 
i Ten subjects, including Audubon’s America, illustrated 
with motion pictures in color. Comment by Audubon 
0 staff members. For circular and terms 
I] MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY, 155 
Massachusetts 


j address 
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I Newbury Street, Boston 16 
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ALICE CHAUNCEY 
is back from lecturing again at the Edinburgh 
Festival and from photographing in the 
Netherlands. She will be available for lectures 
from October Ist 
Write ALICE 
t2nd Street 


CHAUNCEY 


320 E New York 17, N. Y 


340 


Making A Rock Garden 


by Stephen L. Hamblin, 


‘7HERE DO I get the stones for my 
rock garden? Happy is the gardener if 
the rocks are already on the property, such 
as a natural ledge, an old quarry or a 
boulder-strewn field. Then, man _ has 
merely to rearrange a bit the stones pro- 
vided by nature, add soil and a few plants 
and the miracle is complete. But some- 
times there are no stones for many miles, as 
on the southern shore of Lake Michigan, 
where there is just sand beach and clay 
cliffs. For a rock garden here the stones 
used were brought from Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, and the owner called it her “gar- 
den of precious stones.” The area had 
been built in a very convincing manner, 
but there was not another pebble as large 
as an egg for miles along that lake shore. 


Avoid Assorted Rocks 

I hope your rock garden is not a geolo- 
gist’s collection of assorted rocks brought 
in from every State in our country,—an idea, 
perhaps, suited to the Pilgrim Monument at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, but not for a 
convincing rock garden. Sc, for economy 
of labor and effort, as well as natural ap- 
use the stones native to the area 
where you live. These may vary from 
pudding-stone to coral, from red sandstone 
to smoky quartz, from grey shale to white 
from weathered glacial boulders of 
mixed ancestry to flat slabs of volcanic 
origin. As long as the rocks are apparently 
and not too assorted as to chemical 


pearance, 


marble, 


local, 


source of your stones is 


character, the 
decided by the rules of the game. 


Handle Rocks Carefully 

To get the appearance of age and sta- 
bility, use as many as possible of the rocks 
a weathered or mossy 
keeping these faces turned to the 
Even if common sense and 


that already have 
face, 
light of day. 
the rules of rock-pile building suggest that 
the weathered face be buried for greater 
yet your greatest ingenuity must 
be used to place each rock so that it still 
will be stable and show its weathered face. 
This means, also, that all rocks that are to 
be a part of the outer face of the garden 
must be handled as carefully as if they were 


stability, 


CLASSIFIED 


AS EXPENSES paar ENTLY EXCEED MY FEE, 
PROGRAM CHAIRMEN are advised to cooperate 
and schedule a - se group of three or more lectures 
within a day or two. | offer a wide choles of subjects 
although I no longer speak on New Iris or Hemerocallis, 
and still prefer Design subjects to Plant Materiz ~ 
which I have used from Florida to Maine of recent yea 
Write for further details S. STURTEV ANT, 
M.L.A., 911 Overton Lea Road, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Lexington, Massachusetts 


glass bricks, not tossed about carelessly by 
workmen, not chipped by hammer or iron 
bar, but moved about on a burlap stretcher. 
All broken faces must be buried in the 
earth. In a large rock garden in one of our 
city parks the drill-holes in the stones are 
placed in full view! Whoever saw nature 
making drill-holes in her rocks? 


Weathering Rocks 

Old stone walls make excellent hunting 
ground for special boulders, and in our 
northern States the glacial boulders, long 
buried in earth, will recover a weathered 
face in a few years. But freshly broken 
faces, unless the stones are very soft, will 
weather very slowly. Very hard stones 
can be washed with vinegar, tannic acid or 
other weak acid to open up their tiny 
crevices. Then, after a Winter of frost, 
water well with molasses, cheap sugar, 
manure water or even diluted chemical 
fertilizers. Water frequently, and in a 
few years a film of grey or green will ap- 
pear. But it is much simpler to pick 
stones naturally weathered. 

Some stones, long buried, brought to the 
surface and left to a Winter's frost, may 
break up into rubble, or defy all the ele- 
ments and become unchanged. Avoid the 
use of a major part of very soft rocks (un- 
less that is all that you can get), for a few 
frosty Winters will melt your stones to a 
gravel heap; while dark trap or white 
quartz will never show even crevices. The 
rocks of a seashore would seem usable, but 
the marine plant life and shell-fish attached 
to them will be visible for years. Sedums 
and primroses seem to be in strange sur- 
roundings, unless your sea-water rocks are 
rolled, but only above high tide. 


Avoid Small Rocks 

Use as large rocks as your purse, muscle 
and mechanical equipment can provide. 
But there is a limit to this, and one pleasant 
stoneless meadow near a lake now has 
giant boulders set up by machinery in cor- 
rect imitation of the Giants Causeway or 
Yes, this even has a cave, 
cotoneasters 
your 


Fingal’s Cave. 
and Daphne 
drape well its entrance. 
stones are too small for their job, and we 
make pyramids of eggs or oranges in effect. 
Or if these are scattered about on the ter- 
rain we have a cat cemetery or a children’s 
playhouse. Most of the stones should be 
at least a foot in larger diameter, and those 
smaller used for filling. In Chinese gar- 
dens it is permitted to cement little ones to- 
gether to make bigger ones, and the cement 
may be visible. But it is suggested that 
the cement show as little as possible, and 


cneorum and 
Usually, 
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mix the cement to match the color of the 
stones. As soon as cemented, put some of 
the soil prepared for the beds right upon 
the soft cement and leave it there until 
washed off by rain. This will make the 
artificial joints look more like crevices and 
less like a cemented wall. 


Shapes of Rocks 


The two extremes as to rock shapes are 
the rounded waterworn (or glacial) “eggs” 
and the flat shale slabs. The rounded eggs 
are very abundant in river beds and in 
glacial fields. Often they are the only 
choice, but man’s ingenuity is strained to 
the utmost to make any stratified effect 
from them. No matter how carefully laid 
in imitation strata, still the whole pile 
looks unstable (often it is), and no matter 
how carefully “up-tilted” and “back-set,” 
small torrents of water will rush down their 
joints and wash out the soil and the plants. 
\ garden all of rounded boulders is a puzzle 
indeed to build. Yet worse is a mixture of 
rounded and flat stones, in effect of the rip- 
rap of a railroad embankment. Better 
separate the two types, and have a part of 
the area “egg” like and a part stratified, 


as if two separate geological regions. 


When first laid up, the new rock garden 
looks like a convict’s stone pile — all rocks. 
Perhaps it will continue to look that way 
for many years, but usually, if at all suitably 
constructed and planted, the plants will 
soon grow too well, and the rocks become 


submerged in green and flowers. A steep 
bank apparently held up by green dianthus 
does not look stable, but the big stones are 
really on duty underneath. So the choosing 
and placing of the rocks are but the first 
moves in the game of making a rock garden. 


Photo; Genereus 


It takes several years for the plants to develop and look natural in a man-made setting. 
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A transplanted big tree quickly makes friends with its new 
surroundings... becomes part of your home... right 
from the beginning. 

It arrives grown up. Its size and mature beauty at once 
transform an empty spot into an accent point that makes 
your grounds “‘complete.”’ 

Handsome specimens . . . just the height and variety you 
want. Enquire now how easily you can add Big Tree Beauty 
to your grounds. 


The Care of Trees since 1896 


FROS Tua HIGGINS CO. 


20 MILL STREET, ARLINGTON 74, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARL 5-1410 
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“Your lawn needs a Woodruff 
treatment right now — this fall. 
Sow Woodruff Turf-Maker dur- 
ing the dormant season, even as 
late as December. 


“Nature sows her seed in the 
fall. Winter rains, snows, freez- 
ing and thawing work them 
into the soil. 


“You'll see the lush results 
next spring.” 


3h. 
iim SEEDS bp | 
go rk es ae x 
_£. MW. WOODRUFF 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT — 
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|r mow SPRING TO YOUR GARDEN 


A MONTH EARLIER 





ee . \o 
Sensational , 4 
WINTER BLOOMING / — 


The FIRST flower of |) 
Spring. Beats the first 
Robin — greets the first 
crocus. Holland grown, 
will bloom year after year. 
Gorgeous Velvety purple 
flowers. 

For Xmas Bloom too! 
Plant some indoors by 
Nov. Ist to greet Santa at 
Christmas. Excellent gifts. 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, 
Dept. 14, ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 


PLANT PANSIES NOW 
(Al >, for EXTRA dividends! 


Pansies planted in the Fall 
give you bigger, sturdier 
blooms at the very first signs 
of Spring. Pitzonka pansies 
are bright and velvety .. . 
ideal for borders, beds and 
rock gardens. The more you 
the more they 


Unconditional 
Guarantee 


15 for 


$]00 


INC. 


cut them, 
bloom. 

TRY PITZONKA'S CUT-FLOWER 
MIXTURE OF PANSIES 

. $3.10 ppd. 

- $6.00 ppd. 


50 plants. 
100 plants. 


PERENN Als 


PITZONKA'S 
PANSY FARM 


BOX 391 BRISTOL, PA. 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN ccowses” 


BOX 5076h © PORTLAND 13, ORE 


Eeeres se es 


Exciting trumpets, brilliant uprights, flaming re- 
curved forms. Will bring distinction to your garden. 
Write for informative list describing 100 varieties . . . 
id favorites and the newest hybrids. Oregon grown 
quality bulbs. 


LILYDALE 


DISTINCTIVE 
FEN c IN G 


AND PLAN 


CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 
— €. Smeners nag 


Germantown, 
Philedelphie 38, Pa. 





|} mere 15 feet! 


An American Abroad 
Gets Adopted 


by Douglas Elliott, New Plymouth, New Zealand 


THEN a plant receives high praise 
from reliable authorities, and is 
grown and sold in large numbers by nur- 
serymen, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that it is worth growing. What are we to 
think then when we find that in its country 
of origin it is comparatively neglected? 
Such a plant is your own Cotinus ameri- 
canus, which used to go under the names 
Rhus americana and R. cotinoides. This 
native of the Southern states — it ranges 
through Alabama to West Texas and East 
Tennessee — is an upright, deciduous shrub 
or small tree growing to 35 feet. In Spring 
and Summer it is not extraordinary, though 


| its leaves are an attractive fresh green, but 


in the Fall it is a different story. The 


| famous English plantsman, the late W. J. 


Bean, in his classic “Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles,” has this to say 


about it: “It is one of the loveliest of all 


| shrubs in the Autumn, its leaves turning to 


all shades of scarlet, claret color, and orange 
before they fall.” It is indeed one of the 
glories of any garden it adorns; and it is 
very easy to grow, actually coloring best in 
rather poor soil. But Hortus Second 
states, laconically, that it is “little planted.” 

Although an English authority says it is 
rare even in its habitat, it is very easily 
propagated and so need not be rare in 
nurseries or, for that matter, in private 
gardens. 


A Favorite in New Zealand 

Here in New Zealand this American 
native has been received enthusiastically by 
home gardeners ever since its first intro- 
duction from England about 1931. It 
was first offered for general sale about 10 
years ago. 

It may not be so popular in small places 
when people discover its true size, for 
one leading catalog rates it as a shrub of a 
Its chief attraction, espe- 
cially in the North Island, where the climate 
is like that of California, is that it colors 


| superbly even where temperatures are too 
16530 S. Webster Road, Milweukie 22, Oregon 


high to bring the slightest tinge of color to 
many trees that are famed for their Fall 
| display in colder climates. 

It is about five years since I planted my 
first Cotinus americanus, and when once it 
got established it grew with such extreme 
rapidity that I had to cut it back really 
hard each season to keep it within bounds. 
This is no hardship, since most of the 
cutting is done when the leaves are colored, 
and the long, graceful stems can be brought 
indoors where the leaves hold much longer 
than most colored leaves. On the tree, 
they stand up pretty well to the 
weather. 


too, 


Propagation By Layering 

Some of the lower branches of our plant 
just asked to be layered, so I put a few of 
them down, and could have had a big 
stock by now if I had so wished. 
is the method of propagation used in New 
One local firm, with a 


Layering 


Zealand nurseries. 
very wide range of shrubs and trees, rates 
it as their best seller, and is now raising 


2500 and 3000 layers a year. From 


between 2 
these facts you can understand why we 
New Zealanders (and English gardeners, 
too) wonder at that phrase of Dr. Bailey’s 


“little planted.” 


The Purple-leaved Variety 

The American cotinus has superseded 
the typical green European cotinus, C. 
coggygria, commonly called smoke tree; 
but a purple form, sold here and in England 
as C. coggygria foliis purpureus, is very 
popular. The leaves of this eight to ten 
foot high shrub are of an extremely deep 
shade, much deeper than C. c. atropurpurea 
or C. ¢.f. purpureus, which Donald Wyman 
in the October 1950 Horticulture said was 
now hard to find in nurseries. This better 
form is considered by far the best of all 
purple-leaved shrubs grown in this country 
Its color is constant, and is just as rich 
and glossy at the end of the season as it is 
in the Spring, with none of that bronzing 
or bleaching common to such things as the 
purple maples and purple beech. Thus it is 
useful for flower arrangements or for its 
landscape effect for a very long period. It 
is easily propagated by layers. 


American Methods 
For Propagating 


in search of a distinctive 
purpureus, 


O anyone 
shrub, Cotinus coggygria 
commonly known as purple smoke-tree, 
will prove most attractive, especially for the 
ranch-type house of today. In fact, there 
has been an increased demand for this 
deciduous shrub in the past few years. Al- 
though cotinus has a strong-smelling juice 
and inconspicuous flowers, it is planted for 
the filmy effect of its plumose, fruiting 
panicles which, from a distance, suggest 
smoke. Its purple foliage makes it a most 
suitable specimen for the lawn. An impor- 
tant factor to consider is the fact that this 
shrub will develop on well-drained soil even 
on dry, rocky ground, and the Autumn 
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coloring of the leaves gives a glowing trans- 
formation of the landscape, thereby com- 
manding great interest. Indeed it offers 
variety to any landscape planting where it 
is used. 

The ability to propagate satisfactorily this 
shrub by cuttings has not been too success- 
ful. It was the intention of the writer to find 
a method whereby cuttings once rooted 
would perform normally in every respect 
when set in the field as compared with 
seedlings. 


Cuttings of Young Growth 

In the Spring when the young growth is 
about three inches long, shoots were re- 
moved, and the base of the cuttings were 
dipped in hormodin powder No. 2. The 
rooting medium found to be the best was 
clean sharp bank sand. The air temperature 
which ranged between 65° F. at night to 80° 
F. during the day gave optimum results. 


Types of Shading 

Three types of shading were used. The 
greenhouse was paint-shaded, and the cut- 
ting bench had plastic screening attached to 


the sash. Due to the increase of the in- 
tensity of the sun, newspaper was used 
during the noon hour of the first week. Any 
shading which will keep the leaves in a tur- 
gid condition could be successfully em- 
ployed. 

After four weeks in the propagating 
bench, the cuttings were directly trans- 
planted to a frame which was covered with 
saran screening. Ninety percent rooted by 
this method, producing sturdy plants in the 
frame. 

There is positive evidence that the previ- 
ously accepted practices of a closed bench 
in conjunction with heavy watering is 
found to be disastrous for cotinus. When 
there was a prolonged period of heavy 
watering in a closed chamber, the cuttings 
were susceptible to developing rot organ- 
ism which emerged from the base of the 
stem. To obtain this high percentage of 
rooting, care should be taken to provide 
adequate ventilation at all times with fre- 
quent syringing to develop strong roots half 
way up the stem 

Lewis F. Lipp 
Arnold Arboretum 


Where space permits, the smoke tree makes a striking picture in 
the landscape, with its billowy form, its soft texture and rich color. 


Vulnerable Trees 

Of the many thousands of trees that are 
badly damaged or destroyed by Winter 
storms, certain kinds rank high on the 
casvalty lists. 

Before the real thrust of Old Man Winter, 
it is a good practice to prune all dead and 
broken limbs and cable weak V-shaped 
trunks and heavy branches. All valuable 
trees, of course, should be prepared for their 
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tussle with the elements and the possible 
burden of tons of ice. Above all, favorite 
trees of the following kinds should get prime 
attention, for they are among those most 
likely to fall victim to frigid storms: box- 
elder, silver maple, sugar maple, willow, 
Japanese pagoda tree, American linden, 
silver linden, American elm, honey locust, 
plane-tree, hackberry and dogwood. 

Kent, Ohio L. F. Irvine 
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HAPPINESS... 


NEW RED ROSE BY THE 
ORIGINATOR OF PEACE 


Enjoy HAPPINESS in your garden. Unu- 
sually brilliant blooms of flaming red; 
vigorous long stems make it ideal for 
cutting. $2.50 ea., 3 for $6.60 ppd. 


STAR OFFER 248A 
HAPPINESS, plus two new AARS 
Winners, FRED HOWARD & HELEN 
TRAUBEL. An $8 $°7 .00 
Value. All three for ppd. 


STAR OFFER 248B 

OUR OWN NEW INTRODUCTIONS: 
CHARLES MALLERIN, HT, Pi. Pat. 933. 
“Blackest” big red rose yet. ($2.50 ea., 
3 for $6.60 ppd.) 

SUZON LOTTHE, HT, PI. Pat. 934. Tints 
of apricot, pink, white. ($2.50 ea., 3 for 
$6.60 ppd.) 

SYMPHONIE, HT, Pi. Pat. 958. A sym- 
phony in pink. ($2.50 ea., 3 for $6.60 


ppd.) PLUS ovr all 3 85 

time great "PEACE". 8 

A $10 value, only 

HAPPINESS, and other new Star Roses, 
and the new 1952 ALL-AMERICA WIN- 
NERS, Fred Howard, Helen Trauvbel and 
Vogue, are among the many shown in 
beautiful full color in our FREE FALL 
CATALOG. 

Please write today, so you can plant 
mis fall, enjoy true STAR ROSE BEAUTY 
next summer. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
STAR ROSE GROWERS 











Robert Pyle, Pres. we West Grove 248, Pa. 


LEADING ROSE DEALERS SELL PEACE 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


For Fall planting. Winter-hardy Gladiolus, 
ardy Cyclamen, Alstroemeria, Lewisia, 
Ostrowskia, Ixiolirion, fragrant Tawny Muscari; 
a few out of many in our New Autumn Catalog, 
ready on request. 
REX D. PEARCE 
Dept. 8, , Moorestown, New Jersey 


Hyper-Humus 

(Reed and Sedge Peat) 
Makes the Good Earth Better 
pin greener faa next 


HYPER-HUMUS into flower beds Late 
.. “hang on” longer in fertile PRE-MELLOWED 


len supply dealer for HYPER-HUMUS, in the 
bag. Write us for folder 24 


| 
| HYPER-HUMUS soils. 


Ae yen gas 


| HYPER-HUMUS CO. «NEWTON, 


343 














DUTCH BLOOMS 
FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 

Here is one of our many parcels we offer: 
Giant Darwin Tulips in 10 named varieties. 
Daffodils and Narcissis in 5 named varieties. 
Hyacinths in pink, blue and white. 
Crocus mixed 25 Muscari 
Chionodoxa 25 Snowdrops 


\nd as an extra, we add 6 special imported, French grown Paper- 
whites for indoor forcing. 268 bulbs delivered prepaid to your address 
for only $13.75. 


ALSO TULIP, DAFFODIL, HYACINTH AND ROCK GARDEN 
COLLECTIONS. ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED LIST OF 
MANY NEW AND WONDERFUL VARIETIES. 


The HOLLAND BULB GARDENS, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 72. SALEM, MASS. 
Nurseries at Limmen, Holland Since 1868. 
Satisfied customers all over the states. 
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TREE PEONTES 
at a remarkable saving — 30° to 65% off 
Each year in handling the large collection listed in our catalog, some labels 
are lost so we now make this outstanding offer on these unlabeled plants. 


Strong 3 to 4 year plants 
ONLY $5.00 EACH 


These are all splendid varieties ranging in color from white thru scarlet to 
purple, even some yellows — but unlabeled — an exceptional bargain. 


SPECIAL 1951 OFFER 
On any order of $25 or more you will receive 
ONE UNLABELED TREE PEONY FREE 


For best selection in size and age please order promptly. 


CEDARBROOK 


SHORT HILLS NEW JERSEY 














PEONIES... 


September and October are the months for planting Peonies for best results next June. 
We will be pleased to send our list and make recommendations of varieties if you wish. 


Evergreens may be transplanted now and should be well rooted before freezing weather- 
Plan to plant now. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Established in 1852 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 


























PARROT TULIPS 
Brilliant mixture of Parrot Tulips Fantasy, 
Sunshine, Blue Parrot and many other va- 
rieties included. 

25 large bulbs — $1.70 


Send for our free color catalog 


| PAUL'S FLOWERS, Bremerton, Wash. 


FANTASTIC GARDENS 


Offers 
A limited number of the most choice and beautiful of 
tropical foliage plants including Aroids, Ferns, Pepero- 
mias, ete. Also Gesneriads, the African Violet and 
Episcia family. Write for lists 
R. G. WILSON, Route 2, Box 2324, So. Miami 43: 
Florida 








Daffodils 


From page 323 


Newer Varieties Preferred 

In general, I suggest the newer varieties 
in preference to the older kinds. The stems 
are stronger and the blooms larger. The 
popular King Alfred variety, while most 
satisfactory for garden culture, is not so 
suitable for naturalizing. Once it is felled 
by wind or heavy rain it fails to stand erect 
again. Likewise, the double varieties are 
unsuitable for the same reason. This is 
especially true of the popular variety named 
Twink. The one exception in the doubles 
is Daphne, a beautiful small flower. 

I have divided the varieties into early, 
middle-season and late-blooming varieties 
so that readers may be aided in planning 
for a short or long blooming period. 


Early Varieties 
Fortune — superb large yellow crown 
Aerolite — grand yellow trumpet 
Mrs. E. H. Krelage white trumpet 
Beersheba pure white 


Middle-season Varieties 

Mount Hood — giant white trumpet 

Scarlet Elegans — yellow perianth and 
large, vivid orange-red crown 

Lucienne — white perianth and large 
orange cup 

Aranjuez—deep golden yellow perianth 
and small deep orange scarlet cup 


Late Varieties 
Actaea — snow white perianth and small 
crimson cup 


Dick Wellband 


white perianth and 


| brilliant-orange crown 


Firetail — white perianth and small, deep 
red cup 

Mrs. R. O. Backhouse — faint pink 

Thalia — cluster of three or four cream- 
white flowers 

Geraniuin 
orange cups 

Campernelle — deep golden flower 

The foregoing lists are only a few of the 
several hundred glorious varieties available 
today. Many of them, however, are more 


pure white flowers and deep 


| expensive than those given. 


The new pink varieties have created con- 
siderable interest at my planting. A few 
of which are Lady Bird, Pink Glory, Pink 
Rim, Pink Select, Pink Favorite and Siam. 
All are late bloomers. 

The average person thinks that all daf- 


| fodils are deep yellow, but as can be seen 


even from the limited varieties given, they 
cover quite a range of color. This range 
permits a variety of color patterns to be 
developed even on a small plot. In order 
to have patches or splashes of color marked 
enough to make an interesting display no 
less than 10 bulbs should be planted in any 
one group. In fact, 25 or 50 is better. 
Many of my own drifts contain several 
hundred bulbs of the same variety. 
Daffodils grown in grasslands may be cut 
and enjoyed in the house, but care must be 
taken not to injure or cut off foliage. As 
mentioned earlier, foliage is vital to rebuild- 
ing the bulb for the next season of bloom. 
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The Gentians 


( NE of the choice wild flowers that we 

rarely see these days is the fringed 
gentian, Gentiana crinita. It is an elusive 
plant, and if you have the good fortune to 
find it covering a corner of a damp meadow 
one year, do not count on seeing it there 
the next. It is a biennial and, therefore, de- 
pendent on having its seeds reach the 
ground if it is to survive. It blooms in Sep- 
tember, and the late Autumn winds shake 
free the little hairy scales which often travel 
far, but only those germinate which strike 
the moist earth at the end of their journey. 

Blue flowers are rare, especially in the 
Autumn; thus when we catch a glimpse of 
the gentian’s heavenly blue we can hardly 
believe our eyes. The corolla is tubular, and 
the four-lobed petals are rounded and 
fringed. The plant grows about a foot high 
witha single flower at the end of a stiff stem. 

The five-flowered or stiff gentian, Gen- 
tiana quinquefolia, has its five-parted, blue 
flowers arranged in clusters at the ends of 
its branches or in the leaf-axils. The slender- 
branching, rigid stems may rise only five 
inches in dry soil, or perhaps two feet in 
rich, moist, rocky ground where it grows to 
perfection, especially in mountainous re- 
gions. It appears in August to the south, 


o> 


The 


fringed 


gentian, Gentiana 


crinita 


RHODODENDRON Maximum, white in 


July 
RHODODENDRON Catawbiense, rose 
i $5 


but may not be found in the Catskills until 
September; it is in its glory in Ontario in 
October. The gentians really are a moun- 
tain flower, and 15 species may be seen in 
half an hour’s walk in the Alps. 

A third gentian native in New England 
is the closed or bottle gentian, Gentiana 
andrewsi. This is a perennial plant, and if 
once established will continue in the same 
place for years. It may be picked in moder- 
ation, whereas the fringed gentian and the 
five-flowered gentians should never be 
picked. The closed or bottle gentian is an 
intense deep blue; closed like a bud, it 
seems to promise that it will soon open, but 
it stays closed until the seeds are ripe. We 
gathered seeds of this interesting wild 
flower not far from the Charles River, and 
were able to raise some seedlings which 
have grown and stayed in the same small 
plantations for many years, except when 
they were unfortunately mowed down by 
a scythe. 

Our Society has many requests for wild 
flower seeds. If our friends would kindly 
gather some for us we should be very grate- 
ful. Just place them in small envelopes, 
plainly marked, and send them to the New 
England Wild Flower Preservation So- 
ciety, Inc., Horticultural Hall, 300 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


Ruta D. Grew 





5 each 
as at left 
20 plants 


— $14.50 
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.¢ 25 each 

as ot left 


100 plants 
$48.50 


(See prices at right) 


in Jun 

RHODODENDRON Cearolinianum, pink 
in May $5 

KALMIA (Mtn. Laurel), 


Fine Young Plants, 12-in. High. Slender 
now, will grow bushy. Small Ball of 
earth. Pay express (about 8c a plant) 
on arrival. 


pink-white 











ALSO LARGER: 
Any five of above 114 ft. B & B bushy specimens 
(4 years older, 12 times heavier for $16.75. 


Bargains in Large Young Evergreens 


Twice transplanted, 6 or 7 years old, practically landscape specimens, 
except not balled. So express is little, about 10°% extra on arrival. Roots 


Photo: Rhododendrons planted 3 years. ; 
in damp moss. 


Insert: Kalmia, on arrival. 


GIANT BLUEBERRIES 


Mixed named varieties 12 to 2 ft. Big 
enough to bear next year. 10 for $10.00 


DWARF FRUITS 
APPLES NECTARINES 
PEACHES tr 


(10) 
Arborvitae (T. Occidentalis) 
18-24 inch XX 
Pyramidal Arborvitoe 
9-12 inch XX 
Upright Yew (Capitata) 
12-18 inch XX $16.00 
Spreading Yew (Cuspidata) 
9-12 inch XX 
Dwarf Yew (nana) 
8-10 inch XX 
Hicks Yew 
12-15 inch XX 
Vernevien Yew 
12-15 inch XX 
Berrybush Yew (Kelseyi) 
9-12 inch XX 


(25) (100) 


(10) (25) (100) 
Douglas Fir 
12-15 inch XX 
Pfitzer Juniper 
10-12 inch XX 
Red Cedar 
12-18 inch XX 
Norway Spruce 
15-18 inch XX 
Mugho Dwarf Pine 
6-8 inch XX 
Red Pine (resinosa) 
18-24 inch XX 
Scots Pine 
12-18 inch XX 
Hemlock (T. canadensis) 
12-15 inch XX $9.00 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
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$40.00 $150.00 


$26.00 $95.00 


32.50 120.00 21.00 75.00 


15.00 50.00 32.00 110.00 


25.00 95.00 22.00 80.00 


APRICOTS 


20.00 75.00 13.50 32.00 110,00 


2-Yr. (fruit likely 45.00 160.00 15.00 35.00 120.00 


1953) Any two: $8.00 
3-year olds, two for 
$10.50 


12.50 45.00 12.00 25.00 90.00 


18.00 70.00 10.00 22.50 85.00 


DEPT. H8, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1878 (Write for catalog) 








FEEDING 
TIME 


“Nilsen’>, LAWN FERTILIZER 


Wilson's spe time-tested lawn food is specifically 


ompounded t ecessary food elements. Proper feed 
ng of grass is vit t in good lawn building and main 
us grass that can hold its own against 


ganic lawn food like Wilson’s LAWN 
. Ton $59.00; Ton $115.00 


“Nilsen’s TREE FOOD 


plete and balanced fertilizer for shade trees and 
NATURAL ORGANIC content provides all 
ents and a long lasting ration for your beau 
with Wilson’s superior TREE FOOD, 

Well-fed trees are stronger, more beau 

100 Ibs, $6.50: Lg Ton 


tenance. For healthy 
weeds, use a fine, balar 


FERTILIZER 100 II 


ind drought 


ORDER DIRECT 


Prices listed include shipping 


Send for complete information 


for all your garden problems 


Cndrew } 


HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 


DEPT. A, BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD,N.J. 
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Garden Digest 


Mosquitoes Measure Spray Residues 

Mosquitoes make excellent “guinea pigs” for measuring the pres- 
ence of toxic spray residues on fruits and vegetables. The method 
known as a “bioassay,”’ is a means for determining the amount of 
toxicant present by its killing effect on mosquito larvae. The 
method will measure amounts of common insecticides that may 
occur on fruits or vegetables at less than one part of the toxic 
substance in 10,000,000 parts of the fruit or vegetable sprayed or 
dusted with the insecticide. Chemical analysis determines the 
presence of toxic residues, but the development of new organic in- 
secticides has been more rapid than the development of chemical 
methods for their analysis. The “bioassay” method is a supple- 
ment to other methods or a stop-gap until chemical and biological 
methods can be developed. 


Non-toxic Weed Killer 

The Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Arkansas, has announced 
that it has perfected a non-toxic weed killer that is not dangerous 
to livestock, human beings or ornamental shrubbery. The product 
is non-inflammable and non-irritating to the skin. At present it is 
aimed at replacing flame throwers used along railroad tracks, and 
is applied from a specially designed machine which travels along 
the track at 15 miles per hour. The herbicide is a result of the re- 
fining of a high-grade, highly aromatic crude oil. Possibilities for 
its use horticulturally have not been announced. 


Vegetable Food Needs 

Experiments being conducted currently at the Experiment 
Station at Geneva, New York, are measuring deficiencies of 
potash, nitrogen, boron, manganese and other nutrients in sweet 
corn, snap beans, beets and broccoli by an ingenious system of 
sand cultures. The system works automatically with a pump 
which forces the nutrient solution up into the cracks, flooding the 
sand in which the plants are growing four times a day. The 
pump shuts off after one half hour. One complete nutrient 
solution contains only 212 parts per million of nitrogen, 117 of 
phosphorus and 148 of potassium. 


Chrysanthemum Pest Control 

From the Florists’ Review we learn that the pompon chrysan- 
themum varieties, Jewell, Uneeda and Revelation, were kept 
almost free from aphis, mealy bugs and mites by treating the soil 
with sodium selenate. L. L. English of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey, who carried on the experimental work, treated 
the soil one month after the plants were benched with dosages of 
one-fourth, one-eighth, one-sixteenth and one-thirty-second gram 
of sodium selenate per square foot. Two months later the one- 
eighth, one-sixteenth and one-thirty-second gram dosages were 
repeated. Neither the flower production nor the length of the 
stems of Jewell and Uneeda were affected by the treatments, but 
the one-fourth gram treatment affected the flower production 
and stem lengths of Revelation. Excellent pest control was also 
obtained on three large-flowering standard chrysanthemums; 
some stunting occurred with the single one-fourth gram dosage. 


Methoxychlor Controls Japanese Beetles 

According to experiments conducted by John C. Shread, 
entomologist at the Connecticut Experiment Station, the new 
chemical, methoxychlor, will give excellent control of both the 
adult and grub of the Japanese beetle. Though slower-acting 
than DDT or chlordane for grub control in lawns, methoxychlor 
is less hazardous than the other materials, as well as less injurious 
to animals or birds. The Station tests showed that DDT gave 
best control of adult beetles on foliage, but its toxic residue 
limits its usage. Methoxychlor may be used on vegetables or 
fruits if they are thoroughly cleaned before eating 
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FALL 


will soon 
be here! 


NOW 


is the 
time to 


GET READY TO STOW 
YOUR GARDEN GEAR 


Garden Tool House 10’ x 15’ 
(above), or Hodgport Tool House, A 
6’ x 7’ 8” (right), will pay for 

themselves in tool-depreciation 

savings. 

Easily assembled from complete 

factory-made sections of stand- 

ard Hodgson quality. Shipped 

anywhere from stock. 

YEAR "ROUND HOUSES, COTTAGES 


Many other designs 
Write or Phone—Dept. F 


E. F. HODGSON CO., INC. 


BE SURE TO VISIT EXHIBITS AT 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Dover, Mass. 
Circle 7-1691 


DOver 8-0057 











Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1950-51 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is re- 
stricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to federations. 
The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated 
against. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1950 will not 
be permitted to make entries in the 1951 Competition. Year 
books to be entered in this competition must reach the office of 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., 
on or before October 1, 1951. 

















SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 





HORTICULTURE @ Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year's subscription (12 issues) to HORTI- 
CULTURE. Please send it to: 


$2.00 A YEAR FOR U.S. AND CANADA—FOREIGN $3.00 





IT’S TIME 
TO FEED 


ViGORO! 








New Process Vigoro helps grass roots store up the energy- 
giving food that will make your lawn lovelier—give it an 
earlier and a better start next spring. 


Experts say it—results prove it—‘‘Fall is the ideal time 
for making new lawns and improving established ones!”’ 
To assure success with your lawn, apply new process 
Vigoro—complete, balanced plant food—at the rate of 
just 3 pounds per 100 square feet of lawn area. 

Vigoro supplies all the vital nutrient elements growing 
things must get from soil for best growth. It 
nourishes tops, stems and roots. And Vigoro- 
fed roots penetrate deep—help improve soil 
structure—anchor the plant against the 
heaving action of frost. 

So feed Vigoro now! And remember, if 
you need help in making a new lawn, your 
Vigoro dealer has an instructive folder 
for you. 

A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
*VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift & Company's 
complete, balanced plant food 


A MODUCT OF Sum 
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Ask your dealer for End-o-Pest .. . the protec- 
tion every garden needs. Use End-0o-Weed... 
ciears your iawn ef over 100 kinds of weeds. 





FOR YOUR GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


... and beauty 
next spring 
you need 
this book 


Experienced gardeners know that fall is the 
best time to plant roses, azaleas, lilacs and 
other shrubs for spring bloom. This book 
“Garden Gems” will help you to be the 
envy of your friends and neighbors next 
spring and summer. It describes a host of 
rare and unusual evergreen shrubs and 
vines, azaleas, rhododendrons, lilacs 
and other flowering shrubs. You will 
want to read the chapter in Old Fashioned 


Roses. 





Send for your copy; 35c (coins or stamps) in 
U.S.A. Customers of record receive copy | 


without request. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


522 Paterson Ave. East Rutherford, New Jersey 


Tel. Manchester 300 


Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 


ORDER 
THROUGH 
Horticulture’s 
Boo! 


k 
Department 
Birdseye View of Our Wild Flowers 
Growing Woodland Plants. By Clarence 
and Eleanor Birdseye. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1951. $4.00. 

There is no connection between quick 
freezing of foods and growing our wild flowers, 
but the same enthusiasm can be put into both 
operations. The chief value of this handbook 
is that all the plants are (or were) growing in 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, in a man-made 
garden. Thus the data on each plant is 
checked by actual observation, and many of 
the cultural directions have never before 
been in print. It is a book on growing, not 
botanical identification, and it replaces sev- 
eral books on knowing our wild flowers, for 
most of these are no longer in print. 

The sketches are very graphic and surpris- 
ingly simple as line drawings. The colored 
frontispiece features our common lady- 
slipper, and most of our native orchids are 
described in the text. As none of these plants 
is produced by nursery methods, but each 
“wild garden” gets them from nature, and 
soon loses them again, as a conservation item 
perhaps the text for native orchids could have 
been more brief. 

Most readers, who are interested in identi- 
fication, turn to Part 2 which describes in 
simple text and line drawings some 200 of our 
native wild flowers from New England to 
Virginia and westward to Montana. But 
of greater interest to cultivators of these 
plants are the chapters of Part I, which give 
details on the collecting, propagation, soil 
mixtures, soil composts, acidity and a study 
of forest conditions. These directions must 
be available to all who “love” wild flowers 
with more enthusiasm than skill. Perhaps 
an unusual suggestion — when collecting 
from our woods and fields why not “swap” 
with nature by planting in return some of the 


| surplus from your wild garden. 


— Sternen F. Hameuin 


| A Rose Round-up 


VIRGINICA 
(Virginia Bluebells) 


12-18 inches tall. 
Large clusters of = buds that change to 


MERTENSIA 


Showy plants that grow 


blue as the bell-shaped flowers open. Will 
grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturalizing; 
very pretty planted with tulips and daffodils, 


lte 3 eye size, 8 for 
3te 5 eye size, 5 for 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for 
All will bloom next spring 


We pay the postage on orders for $2.00 or more. | 
Add 25e on any order leas than $2.00 


Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, | 
Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses. 
Lounsberry Garden 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


| chapters 


American Rose Annual 1951. Edited by 
R. C. Allen, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
American Rose Society. $4.50. 

For 36 years this great compendium of rose 
information has been a source of inspiration 
and knowledge to thousands of rose enthu- 
siasts and commercial growers in this country 
and Europe. It is a difficult volume to re- 
view, to say the least, and the reason is easy 
to understand. It is literally cram full of 
information based on the experience of 
amateurs around the country, as well as the 
observations of scientists and research work- 
ers. Then there are the inspirational pieces. 
It is not a book to read at one sitting but it 
should always be within reach. Some of the 
like “Trace Elements in Plant 
Nutrition,” “Climbing Roses for Landscape 
Pictures,” “Lawns, Nothing But the Best,” 
“How to Grow Roses, in 7000 Easy Lessons” 
(and these are but a few) serve to indicate the 
vast scope of this 1951 Annual. Oh, yes, 
and that “bible” of all amateurs “Proof of the 
Pudding” which gives unbiased accounts of 


the performance of recently-introduced roses 
is worth the price of the book itself. How 
anyone who loves to grow roses can keep 
house without this book is beyond my com- 
prehension. Fine color illustrations of the 
rose add to its embellishment. —D. J. F. 


Nature Lover’s Delight 
American Wildlife and Plants. By Alex- 
ander C. Martin, Herbert S. Zim and 

Arnold L. Nelson. New York: McGraw- 

Hill. $7.50. 

Animals are so dependent upon plants for 
food and shelter that in a given locality only 
such animals may be found that can subsist on 
the plants growing there. Indeed, some animals 
are so closely associated with certain plants 
that common names have been given either 
to the plant or the animal, such as the cedar 
waxwing, sage grouse, buffalo-grass and duck- 
weed, to name a few. More often, however, 
such relationships are not reflected in names. 
The kinglets, as an example, nest only in the 
northern conifers; the elf owl of the South- 
west in the larger cacti; the redwing blackbird 
in cat-tail marshes, and the catbird in wild 
grape tangles. Moreover, the close relation- 
ship of animals to plants is also shown by the 
number of animals inhabiting a given area. 
Western big game average as high as 1.5 
individuals per hundred acres in the national 
forests; whereas on the Indian reservations, 
where vegetation is relatively sparse, the 
average is .1 big-game animal per hundred 
acres. On the dry western plains there is 
.5 to 1 bird per acre whereas eastern fields 
support 1 to $ birds per acre. 

For more than 65 years many investigators 
have conducted field and laboratory studies 
on the food habits of our country’s wildlife, 
and their research has resulted in many re- 
ports, each dealing with particular species or 
groups. The data from all these reports has 
now been brought together, and summed up 
in American Wildlife and Plants, making it 
the most comprehensive and authoritative 
volume of its kind ever published. Arranged 
for easy reference is information on hundreds 
of birds, mammals and wildlife plants, on 
wildlife food habits in different seasons and 
regions, and on the relative importance of 
various plants to birds and mammals. In- 
cluded also are related notes on range, habitat 
and distinctive traits, while over 700 illus- 
trations, including range maps, animal-plant 
food ratio diagrams and drawings of birds 
and mammals add to the value of the book. 
It is a noteworthy contribution, and should 
be in the possession of every wildlife specialist, 
forester, naturalist, sportsman, nature lover 
and those interested in conservation. 

—Ricnarp Heapstrom 


Smooth and Velvety 
Your Lawn. By Geoffrey S. Cornish, M. S. 

New York: Authentic Publications 

Inc. 50c. 

This magazine-type publication, written by 
an expert, considers in detail all phases of 
lawn establishment and maintenance. Prob- 
lems of soil-testing, seeding, fertilizing and 
rolling are covered. Ways of eradicating 
noxious weeds as well as insect and animal 
pests are discussed. The proper seedings for 
Northern or Southern lawns are offered, along 
with suggestions for purchasing and mixing 
seed. Attention is given many special prob- 
lems, as well as the ever-present ones of cut- 
ting and watering. The detail of this work 
with its supplemental illustrations should 
recommend it to those who desire a luxuriant 
sward. —B. E. H. 
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Autumn Fruit Garden 


From page 327 


tained, one must, of course, remove all 


blossoms which develop the first Spring | 
after setting so that early runner formation | 
is not checked by the development of a few | 


mediocre fruits. The Fall-set plants used in 
these tests so far have set about 
October 15, but in all probability anytime 
during October or even early November 
before the ground freezes would be satis- 
factory. Mulching the first Winter can be 
readily provided by pouring one to two 
quarts of sawdust directly over each plant. 
If the Winter is open, the wind may make it 
necessary to replenish the sawdust on some 
of the plants. In the Spring this sawdust 
may be cultivated into the soil. 

Pot-grown runner plants should be used 
when fruit is desired the first June after set- 
ting. The planting time in that case should 
be as early in the Summer as such plants 
are availabie in the nursery; then they have 
adequate time in which to develop. 


been 


Tree Fruits 

Although it is true that good results are 
sometimes had with Fall-set fruit trees, our 
experience has been such that we are unable 
to recommend Fall planting for any of the 
tree fruits in this latitude. The percentage 
loss of Fall-set fruit trees is apt to be con- 
siderably greater than in the Spring. 

In the first place, to reach you in time for 
Fall planting, most fruit trees must be dug 
in an immature condition, and have their 
leaves artificially stripped before they leave 
the nursery. Such practices not only pre- 
vent normal maturing of the wood, but 
also deprive the tree of a considerable 
amount of its essential carbohydrate sup- 
ply. Both of these conditions are apt to lead 
to a serious amount of Winter-killing in the 
tops of such trees the first Winter after 
planting. Furthermore, Fall-set tree fruits, 
unlike several of the small fruit plants, have 
a considerable part of their tops extending 
well above the ground during the Winter. 
This situation subjects their tops to the 
drying effects of Winter winds before their 
roots have become sufficiently established. 

Consequently, while Fall planting is en- 
tirely satisfactory for certain of the small 
fruits and may be a safe practice with most 
of them, it is much safer in this latitude to 
plant tree fruits in Spring. 





IRIS SPECIAL 


Any 5 for $2.00; all 12 for $4. - postpaid 
ANGEL ar Magnificent rose-crea: 


CAPT. — Fine deep red 
CHINA MAID — Huge rose pink 
CORITICA — Copper-cream plicata 
DORE — Reverse yellow bicolor 
re — Very large pure white 
LATE SUN — Deep golden yellow 
MISSOURI NIGHT Fragrant blue 
OLD PARCHMENT — Laree old ivory 
PRAIRIE SUNSET — Immense copper 
RADIANT — Deep copper red 
SABLE — Smooth rich biack-purple 
Free Iris and perennial catalog on request 
LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp Box H-9 Spokane 11, Wash. 
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For lastin? 
all 


‘and seasty- MAKE A ROSE OR POT-POURRI | 
eryear eee” JAR FROM YOUR OWN GARDEN! 


Enrich and beautify your home with 
DAINTEE DECORATIVE ARTWARE 
VASE-JARS. Made of highly glazed 
white porcelain, hand painted in attrac- 
tive red and green, These graceful vase- 
jars are specially designed for preparing 
rose and pot-pourri jars of your own 
fragrant mixture. Or remove the vent 
cover and you have a charming flower 
vase. However used, DAINTEE DECOR. 
ATIVE ARTWARE VASE-JARS make the 
loveliest of gifts for all those who love 
flowers—are enchanted by perfume—and 
cherish decorative artware. The size of 
5" high by 12” circumference make these 
vase-jars popular individually or in pairs 


ouly $3 fer jar Shipped insured 


porcel post prepaid 
Send name and full address with check or money 
order to: 


CHARDON COMPANY 


7202 GREENWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 








Deen. 


ge Earliest, Most 
Brilliant of All Tall Giant 
Tulips —Intense Scarlet 





poral, ONLY 


(TOP SIZE) 


Spectacular, streamline 
ieee, open up to 9 in. 
across. Doubly weleome 
so early (in April) ,when 

red flowers are scarce! 


Formerly very expensive; now 


Giant Red Emperor Tulips. Special! $ 

Read about them at right.10 

Fantasy Giant Parrot Tulips. Most $' 

beautiful of all Tulips. 10 BULBS 1 

Tall Giant Tulips. All the $' 
BULBS 


jarwin 
very best colors mixed. 1 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils. Yellows, $ 
whites, bicolors mixed. 15 puss 


Burpee’s price is so low you can 
plant 25 or more for a brilliant 
display. 18-in. stems. 
all you want, Rr Ss ter $2 only 10e 
each. 10 Bulbs 

he newer nee ne A iy, vs REE 
Daf. dls, Hyacinths 


Burpee Fall Bull 
| at mode ee priges This vis 








Large Fragrant 


best colors in mixture. 


Any 3 $1 Lots (big = for $2.75 
V/J All 6 Dollar Specials for only $8.00 


Hyacinths. Showy $' 
mixture of many colors. 6 BULBS 


Flowered Crocus. Dy the 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
111 Burpee Bidg. at wy City. 


Philadelphia 3 
Chate, le or fiver Call 


vias A 











There’s Nothing Like Manure! 


fashioned stable kind. 





—and you can have it, quantities of it, if you adopt the ADCO process. It's simple—any- 
body can do it. Merely mix ADCO with all your non-woody field or garden refuse, keep it 
moist, and in comparatively few weeks it is ready for use. 

Moreover, ADCO manure is clean, odorless and nevertheless even better than the old- 


Get a supply of ADCO from your dealer, or direct from us if necessary, and begin at 
once to turn your non-woody wastes into the best of all organic plant foods. 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. M, CARLISLE, PA. 


Interesting Booklet FREE on request. 











HOUSE PLANTS 


| Easy windowkinds, along with rare green- 


| 
| 
| 


| house species, in large assortment in our 


new Autumn catalog, sent on request. 
REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


TREE WOR K 
Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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WALPOLE 
POST AND RAIL FENCE 


Old-fashioned 2, 3 or 4 rail style as 
low as 33 cents per ft. for complete 
fence. Easy to erect and can be 
shipped anywhere. Screen, picket, 
and hurdle styles also. Send for 
catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 


Rare Trees 


DAWN REDWOOD (Metasequoia). The 
living fossil from West China. Conifer, but 
loses its leaves in Winter.Very hardy vigor 
ous shade tree. 1 to 2 foot transplants $7.50 
each postpaid 

FRANKLINIA (Ben Franklin's Tree). 
White fragrant blooms all Fall, while leaves 
blaze red. Acid soil, easily grown. An extraor- 
dinary native. 3 to 4 foot. $7.00 postpaid. 


DOVE TREE (Davidia). Called the most 
beautiful tree in the world. Covered with 
flowers “‘like white doves” in June. 2 to 244 
feet. $20.50 postpaid. 

BALD CYPRESS (Taxodium). Tall pyra- 
midal tree with feathery leaves. Graceful 
Tolerant as to soil, even grows in swamps 
Hardy. 5 to 6 foot. $5.00 (express not paid). 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Jept. H7, 50 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 


COMPOST 
bles 


BETTER SOIL — BETTER 


Better Flowers and V 
ActivO is amazingly useful for composting; for 


for hot beds, 


nie product for 


conditioning and activating soils 
ete. A valuable multi-use, or: 
better gardening Converts gar 
without odor in 2 to 6 weeks! 
Treats 450 lbs. compost; No. 7 


¥ ‘on, 
Mass., Soll Service, 
P.0.Box 131, Town- 
send, Mass. 


LEEEELELEREEEE 
PLANT BUYER'S GUIDE 


EDWIN F. STEFFEX, EDITOR. $7.50. 


It’s planting time again and the perennial questions come 
up. Where can! buy this shrub or thot perennial or the seed of 
rare aipines? It would take an entire bookshelf of considerable 
size to hold the catalogs that might need to be consulted to find 
the answer. The Piont Buyer's Guide will help you to find practi- 
cally any plant now available commercially. It lists more than 
35,000 species and varieties of plant sold by more than 400 
nurserymen and seedsmen in this country and Europe. Then too, 
you can learn the nearest source of supply which is a big help 
when you are anxious to set plants out in a hurry or to buy gift 
plants and seeds for friends. Write for your copy to the Book 
Department, HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenve, 
Boston 1 5, Mass. Only $7.50 postpaid. 
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Let’s Get Acquainted 
With Crinums 


by Wyndham Hayward, Winter Park, Florida 


i is true that many of the crinums re- 
quire more room than the ordinary 
amaryllis bulb or geranium plant, but so do 
the eremurus and Lilium giganteum, for in- 
stance, and at the same time they are 
highly regarded as garden plants. Crinums 
are among the most interesting and re- 
warding amaryllids to grow. Not all of the 
crinums are suitable to culture in Northern 
greenhouses or gardens. Some of the natural 
species are a major or minor repetition of 
the “Milk and Wine Lily” theme, purple 
or rose stripes on a white background. They 
are infrequent bloomers, but in the modern 
race of hybrids descended from Crinum 
bulbispermum (formerly known as C. longi- 
folium or C. capense) there is a variety of 
free-flowering types with handsome foliage 
and beautiful umbels of flowers ranging 
from pure white to deep wine rose. 


The Hardiest Species 

Crinum bulbispermum is an old bulb from 
South Africa, the hardiest species known 
and the fundamental crinum in every 
collection for garden planting. It has bluish- 
green foliage, which may be several feet 
long on mature plants. It is reputedly hardy 
north to the New York City area with some 
protection in Winter. Its hybrids, mostly ot 
the C. powelli group, are almost as cold- 
resisting. 

C. bulbispermum will bloom four or five 
times in the Spring in the lower South, 
starting in February. Farther north the 
blooming season comes later in the year. 
The flower stems are two to three feet tall, 
and 10 to 12 or more-flowered on good 
specimens. The individual blooms are deli- 
cately trumpet-shaped with segments about 
four inches long, white with more or less 
red striping or red flush on the exterior. It 
requires good, rich loam and likes a dressing 
of manure now and then. It does better on 
well-drained soil than in heavy wet places, 
although many crinums like conditions al- 
most aquatic. 


Long-necked Bulbs 

C. bulbispermum makes numerous offsets 
and seeds well. It has an affinity for crinum 
moorei, a native of southern Natal, which 
has large roundish bulbs with long, heavy 
tapering necks. This is reported hardy like 
so many warm climate things “in the south 
of England under a south wall.’”’ With pro- 
tection it can probably be planted consid- 


erably far up the Atlantic coastal area, but 
would require deep planting to avoid cold 
injury to the reck. In Florida it can be 
grown with good results with the bulb prac- 
tically sitting on top of the ground. 

C. moorei is one of the most graceful and 
elegant crinums, with light pink flowers 
and bright green, spreading leaves in a 
whorl at the top of the long neck. The plant 
is deciduous and loses its leaves in the Fall 
far south. It flowers in Summer, likes rich 
soil and plenty of moisture. The flowers are 
campanulate, borne in large umbels, with 
long pedicels and tubes. 


Crinum asiaticum is known for its curious 
spider-like flowers, and is sometimes found 
in collections of unusual house plants 


New Hybrids 

Crossed with C. bulbispermum, C. 
has produced the delightful series of modern 
hybrids which are the main basis of the 
present argument in favor of growing more 
and better crinums. The first of these 
hybrids is C. powelli, known in a light pink 
form, a pure white form (album) and a wine- 
red type called rubrum. This last is less 
common than the others. In Holland, there 
are offered C. powelli var. Harlemense and 
C. powelli var. Krelagei, now available in 
the American trade. They are charming, 
both in foliage and in the varying shades of 
their luscious pink coloring. 


moorei 


American Varieties 

America has produced the choice “Cecil 
Houdyshel” hybrid crinum, definitely of the 
C. powelli type, but a vast improvement in 
vigor, size of the umbel and rich coloring 
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over the older pink parent. It was created 
some years ago by the California bulb spe- 
cialist of the same name. In Florida, the 
lovely hybrid Louis Bosanquet, a very 
light pink, very early type, is a notable 
desideratum; bulbs of this interesting va- 
riety have been known to produce six or 
seven bloom scapes in a single season, start- 
ing in the first warm days of January. 
Somewhat scarce in recent years, it was a 
posthumous introduction of the English 
plantsman, Louis Percival Bosanquet, who 
lived at Fruitland Park, Lake County, 
Fla., for many years. Bosanquet also is 
noted for his wine-rose hybrid Ellen 
Bosanquet, which he named for his wife, 
and one of the outstanding crinums of the 
present century. With Cecil Houdyshel 
it is probably the most remarkable of this 
group originated in America. 

Ellen Bosanquet is a later mid-season 
blooming bulb, distinct from the C. powelli 
type, and more like C. zeylanicum, the 
common “Milk and Wine Lily” of central 
Florida gardens in form of growth, and 
doubtless it had that species as one of its 
parents. It has large umbels of campanulate 
flowers of a rich burgundy shade. 


Showy White-flowering Kind 

C. powelli album is one of the most spec- 
tacular white-flowering bulbs in the world. 
It is capable of producing half a dozen 
scapes in a season from a large bulb, and in 
Florida is at its peak around Easter time. 
It can virtually replace the Easter lily in 
gardens and for church decorations at that 
time. 

The C. powelli varieties are not unduly 
large, and can be grown in eight-to-10- 
inch pots for the most part until they form 
large clumps. In the North they can be 
planted out in the garden in the Spring 
when warm weather arrives, or grown as 
“sentinel” specimens in large pots or small 
tubs. Some of the larger species, notably 
C. amabile and asiaticum, are too big for 
house plants in their mature stages unless 
there is plenty of room in the cellar, but are 
being grown in old buckets or nail kegs, 
by many amateurs in the North. 


Growing Bulbs From Seed 


The patient flower lover who likes to 
grow things can gain a deal of interesting 
experience in crinum culture at little cost 
by growing on small size, offsets of the 
various kinds and raising them from seed. 
C. asiaticum, from the tropical Pacific area, 
seeds freely and has been known to flower 
in two or three years from seed under glass 
with special treatment. This is one of the 
largest of all bulbs at maturity, with a leek- 
like base up to eight inches in diameter and 
giant leaves up to four or five feet long and 
six inches broad. It is an important land- 
scape plant in Florida. 

The hybrid J. C. Harvey, with attractive 
umbels of medium pink on long-necked 
bulbs which indicate their C. moorei an- 
cestry, is an older American hybrid which 
still holds its popularity. It was originated 
in the Los Angeles area by a veteran hor- 
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Many of the hybrids have spectacular 
flower clusters and make distinctive 
pot plants for accent use in gardens 
where they are not hardy over Winter. 


ticulturist in the late 19th century. The 
late Fred Howard's Amarcrinum howardi, 
more properly known in the literature as 
Crinodonna corsi, a bi-generic hybrid be- 
tween Crinum moorei and the Cape bella- 
donna, Brunsvigia rosea, is a lovely thing, 
hardy into Virginia with some protection 
and having large umbels of the most rarely- 
scented, unusual, pink flowers in late Sum- 
mer. The perfume and coloring are like 
those of the Cape belladonna. 


Lesser Known Species 

Other popular crinum species worth 
trying in any collection are C. scabrum, 
with wide-open, amaryllis-like flowers, 
white and striped scarlet; C. giganteum, a 
rare pure-white African species, having 
wide-open tulip-like flowers; C. americanum, 
a sturdy and half-hardy, stoloniferous kind, 
with white, star-like flowers; and C. kunthi- 
anum, C. fimbriatulum, C. campanulatum, C. 
erubescens, C. sanderianum, C. kirki, all 
“Milk and Wine Lily” types, with rose- 
purple, stripe variations on white trumpets. 
Other less common hybrid crinums some- 
times found in American catalogs are 
Empress of India, Virginia Lee, White 
Queen, Burbanki, Peachblow, Mrs. Sophie 
Nehrling and Wormley Bury. 


Pot Culture 

Most crinum bulbs reach blooming size 
when three inches in diameter and can be 
managed in an eight-inch pot. As they grow 
larger, up to six inches in diameter or more, 
a shift to larger sizes of container may be 
necessary every two or three years. They 
will grow well in the same pot for several 
seasons undisturbed if given a new top- 
dressing annually and watered with liquid 
fertilizer every month or so. In pot culture, 
most of the bulb is left out of the soil. In 
the garden, unless in the lower South or 
similar warm climates, the bulbs should be 
planted deeply to prevent frost injury to its 
vital tissues. In cold climates the tender 
species are best dug in the Fall and stored 
like dahlia tubers in the Winter. 
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SHEERS 


High Quality 
bulbs 


Packed for you in Holland and delivered 
free to destination. 
Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Anem- 
ones and other miscellaneous bulbs, 
including mony rare and latest 

novelties. 
Catalog issued in May 


* * * * 


Gladioli, 
bretias 
bulbs. 


Catalog issued in December 


Begonias, Mont- 
miscellaneous 


Lilies, 
and other 





Write for free Catalog to: 


P, de Jager & Sons Co., Inc. 


3303 West Lawrence Avenue 
Chicago 25, Illinois 


Home Office at Heiloo — Holland 
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Weston Nunsenies 


in 
Weston and Hopkinton 


| have the nicest things for your garden: 
| Nursery grown Laurel, Dogwood, pink 


and white, Azaleas in great variety, 


| Rhododendrons, Garden Chrysanthe- 
| mums, Delphiniums, Phlox, Iris, Peo- 





nies, etc. 


Write for 1951 Catalog 
WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Frankland St., Hopkinton, Mass. 





Installations 


Complete Design and 
Featuring 


ROCK GARDENS 
by HIRSHON 


Call LOngwood 6-1532 or write at 
36 Kenwood St. Brookline 46, Mass- 
Architects inquiries invited 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum 82.50, cash with order 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 


ORCHIDS for your home. Order one of our large, fully 
mature Nun's Orchid plants and have 
four-inch orchids this Winter. Gorgeous gifts, easy as 
Geraniums. Four Dollars with order. Also glamorous, 
exotic Gloriosas, four tubers for Two Dollars. We pay 
delivery costs. C ~_ GARDENS, 301 Alla- 
manda, Lakeland, Florida. 


DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. “Also tulips, 
hyacinths, iris, and crocus. “Gloucester Mixture” 
daffodils containing eight fine varieties, $4.95 per peck, 
$17.50 per bu. Daffodil collections $1.75 up in free list. 
RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, 
Gloucester Co., Virginia. 


HARDY AM ARYLLIS (LYCORIS "SQUAMIGERA). A). 
Interesting, hardy, rare plant for light shade. Tall, pink 
flowers, August. Plant now. Large bulbs, $1.80 for 2, 
postpaid. GRAY-COLE, Bradford, Massachusetts. 





JTHFIELD 


DAFFODIL - —~y RE -ASON ABLE FOR NATU- - 
ALIZING. F. Hewins, L 
2408 Cc RL. Avenue, Hampton, 


GARDENS, 
Virginia. 
FREE- ~Valuable ‘tips on on lily “culture. List Jan de 
Graaff's new hybrid lilies. Special offer: giant For- 
mosanum lily bulbs, $4.25 per dozen. Bonus offer 
on bulbs ordered before October 15. Write today. 
DAPHNE FLOWER & BULB CO., Box 56-B, 
Daphne, Alabama. 

DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS, very fragrant, 12 for 
$3.00, 100 for $20.00. MRS. A. L. DICKINSON, 
Benton Harbor, R. P. D. 3, Michigan. 


FRE NC H LILACS— ~Beautiful double pink lilacs 
Edward J. Gardner — Finest true pink lilac to date. 
Ask for price list. It describes this lilac and 160 other 
varieties and also many fine peonies. EDWARD J. 
GARDNER NURSERY, 201 Rich Street, Horicon, 
Wisconsin. 


“FLOWERS FROM OLD GARDENS” now ready 
T Write for list gardening books. TROVIL- 

LION PRESS, Hervin Iilinche 

AFRICAN VIOLETS, plants, 


seed. Other Houseplants. Free oe 
Route #3, Newnan, Georgia 


leaves, rooted cuttings, 
B 


MRS. T. C. BEE, 


HEMLOCK TREES FOR PLANTING 18 inch-50c, 
12 inch-25c, 6 inch-10c each postpaid. THOMAS M. 
WOOD, Constantia, New York. 


NARCISSUS gracilis tenuior, jonquilla type. Small, 
fragrant, fine disease free bulbs. Old English stock. $4.00 
per dozen postpaid. BOX E, Middleburg, Virginia. 


HARDY PHLOX: Many lovely varieties. New laven 
der, CHARLOTTE, with large white center. 3 for $1.00 
plus postage 30 days only. No shipments West of New 
York. FREDERIC REA, Norwood, Massachusetts. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—Al!! popular outstanding vari- 


a es. 75c eac ~y Lt, or $7 00 r. Pa. Plants chosen froma | 


tock of 100,000. Fr og. Visitors welcome 
TINARI FLORAL G ARDENS” Bethayres, Penn- 
sylvania. 


BABY BULBS FORMOSANUM LILY will bloom 
1952. Glorious, fragrant, large white blossoms August- 
September. Selected baby bulbs, Eight $1.00; 25 $2.75 
Selected 2 year bulbs, Dozen, $3.50, 


Rd., Springfield, Pennsylvania. 


PEONIES—C hoice plantings ‘last a lifetime ne with in- 
creasing beauty. We grow the best — all leading vari 


eties Strong divisions. Four colors $6.00, seven colors | 


$10.00, twelve colors $16.00. Postpaid. Order now for 
Fall delivery. FRANK McGRAY, Box H, Jamaica, 
Vermont. 


NERINE ORG UERNSEY LILY ‘Bt LBS and Bulblets 
For Sale. Easily grown in a sunny window for Winter 
blooming. Our stock is thors oughly ripened and ready 
for potting. Easy to grow a lovely long lasting flower. 
Full directions sent with each order 
bulbs $5.00 per dozen; bulblets $2.00 per dozen. Im- 
mediate delivery. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Mag- 
nolia, Massachusetts. 


CORSAGE MATERIALS, Flower 
plies, House Plant Helps 
catalog. FLORAL ART, Dept. SO, West Englewood, 
New Jersey. 


‘Arranger rs Sup- 


DAYLILIES. / All of and caly Dr Stout s Named Hy- 
brids. All of them worthy of a permanent place in the 
finest garden. Send 10c for illustrated booklet telling 

why, when, how, which and where to plant. FARR 
Nt RSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa. 


AUTEN PEONIES. Collection 48. Yukon, won best 
white double 1951 Nationa! Peony Show. Tempest, won 
best red double, same show. Maxine, fine pink double. 
List $6.50, all three for $5.00 postpaid. Free list, finest 
kinds, all types and colors, healthy roots, moderate 
~— EDWARD AUTEN, JR., Box T, Princeville, 
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twelve or more | 





| tentionally 


), postpaid. Orderand | 
plant this Fall. WILLIAM WOLFF, 139 N. Highland | 


Flowering size | 


Instruction bookiets. Free | 


| THE 


| DOUBLE BLOODROOT — VERY RARE, 


| Catalog free by return mail. DILL GARI 


Letters to the Editor 


Easy and Practical 

Dear Editor — Here is a practical suggestion for 
cutting large quantities of different kinds of 
flowers. 

When you go into the garden, carry a broad 
bucket of water. Have with you strips of old 
muslin, cut or torn about one-half inch wide and 
a yard long. As you cut all you need of one kind 
of a flower, twist a piece of the muslin twice 
around the bunch — do not tie — and place 
the stems in the bucket. This is a great help in 
arranging the flowers. 

— Auicta H. Jonnson 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Avocado Confession 

Dear Editor — As Chairman of Plant Ma- 
terial, Men's Garden Club of New York 
City, I read the accusation of “A Lady” with 
consternation, that in a supposedly educational 
exhibit we should through my negligence, misin- 
form the public as to which end of an alligator 
pear seed is UP. 

I dug into the literature of embryo-cotyledons, 
hilum, micropyle and others in a vain attempt 
to recapture a mood of half a century ago, and a 
memory of the great preceptor, H. H. Rusby. 
Worse still, avocados are currently poor, and the 
domestic economy furnished no specimen for dis- 
section 


Imagine, therefore, my amazement when at 


| the last meeting of the MGCNY I demanded an 


explanation and a confession, and received the 
brazen retort that the culprit had done it in- 
- to avoid the hazards of too rapid 
growth. “To give me time to jump back” were 
the words he used. 

Also, as “A Lady” is apparently an expert on 
Persea americana in the home, perhaps she can 
tell us what to do with it when it tries to attain 
its stature of 50-60 feet (Bailey — Encyclopedia 

Avocado) 

We regret that our keen-eyed guest missed the 


eggshells containing chickweed instead of chicks, 
of the same contributor, who is old enough to | 


know better, and in fact does. 
I hope that you will give this equal publicity to 


| that given the slur, as our members are thor- 


" . | years that we’ ve known her, she’s had almost 200 
— Victor Greirr | “ 


oughly aroused 


Neponsit, N. Y. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER-PRIVATE ESTATE, Institu- 
tion or School. Married. Life experience. A. GRATION, 


Olden Lane, Princeton, New Jersey 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word, minimum $2.50, cash with order. 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of issue. 


| NEW AFRICAN VIOLETS. Pink Lily of Valley. 


Woodland, not African, yellow violets. Stamp for list. 
JARRETT GARDENS, Bethayres, 
sylvania. 

GIVE YOUR GARDEN ITS DUE. Reliable Labora- 
tory soil analysis takes guesswork out of planting. 
Complete report $4.00. Send for full information and 
sampling directions. EDWIN HARRINGTON, Agri- 
cultural Chemist, Carversville, Pa. 








a lovely 
wild flower. Grows soa. part shade, woodsy soil. 
Plant now. $1.80 for 


5. GRAY-COLE, Bra 
DAYLILIES: Leading varieties. Bloomi 





size roots. 
ENS, 1118 
Sutter Avenue, University City 14, Missouri. 








Penn- | 


I ame gt $2.50 for 3; $3.75 for | 
Massachusetts. 


Eastern Sequoia 

Dear Editor—Do you ever travel in the direction 
of Bristol, Rhode Island, and have you seen the 
giant sequoia on the McKee estate? It is notice- 
able from the main road near the Mount Hope 
bridge. I have wondered whether this tree is well 
known, since I have never read about it in con- 
nection with giant sequoias in the East. It is 
about 100 feet tall and at least 100 years old, I 
believe. Identification of the tree was verified by 
Dr. Karl Sax of the Arnold Arboretum, to whom 
I showed both slides and twigs. 

Your pages in Horticulture are those to which I 
turn first. From your general interest, it occurred 
to me that you would take pleasure in this 
unusual and wonderful tree. 

— Mrs. Le Baron R. Briges 
Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


To Die is Sweeter Far 

Dear Editor—About the psychoneurotic duck 
mentioned in my first letter which appeared in 
Jast month’s Horticulture, believe it or not, she 
died by drowning. It wasn’t an actual out-and- 
out suicide, but more like a sleeping pill “‘acci- 
dent,” if you know what I mean. 

The first living things that we bought for our 
farm were four ducks: three hens and a drake. 
Two of these duck-hens, a black and a white, 
established a joint nest, and sat together upon 32 
eggs — sometimes back-to-back, sometimes 
wing-to-wing, and sometimes like book ends, 
When the eggs hatched, the black duck walked 
off with all the babies, and fought off all attempts 
of her co-nester to join the group. The white duck 
panted around the outskirts of the compact 
group for a few days, got nowhere with her ef- 
forts and soon retreated into a daze. She refused 
food, and stood leaning against the barn wall, 
with her bill open, tongue protruded, and de- 
jection in every line of her body. We tried all the 
blundering human tactics to encourage her, and 
we know that for a week she took no food. She 
panted with a harsh rasp, and seemed unaware of 
anything save her own chaos. One morning we 
found her dead in the creek, with her head and 
neck deep in the water. Maybe she didn’t kill her- 
self, but she certainly made herself stop living. 

Now the third duck, whom we call Ding-Dong, 
for the little bell-tone she pronounces when she’s 
walking her children, is a different personality. 
Some might say she’s promiscuous, as, in the five 


children. She's mature and well-adjusted, and has 
a good relationship with all the animals in the 
barnyard. Two Winters ago, when the pond froze 
over, all the young ducks and geese were having a 
terrible time on the ice. The geese gave up, and 
just sat in the split position and complained, and 
the ducks scrambled and skidded and slid on 
their chins. Ding-Dong, knowing about ice, 
looked the situation over, walked back a bit for a 
take-off, circled the pond twice and came in for a 
fancy landing — tail down, heels forward, chin 
up and chock-full of aplomb. Relaxed but con- 
trolled, she slid the length of the pond, and then 
stepped ashore without a backward look. There 
was no applause. 

We have a small farm with a few of every- 
thing: ducks, geese, chickens, pigeons, horses, 
sheep, pigs, dogs, cats and Featherhead, the par- 
rot. We're not very good farmers, but we enjoy 
it, and I think our animals do too. 

— Mansorie WintoL 
Red Bank, N. J. 


Identifying Poison Ivy Seedlings 

Dear Editor—Poison ivy is often spread by birds 
who have eaten the berries, and the small seed- 
lings can easily be mistaken for Boston ivy. 
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NEW ENGLAND’S FAVORITE 


LAWN SEED 
MIXTURES 


Want 8 new or better lawn next year? Plant Perry's 
Famous Lawn Mixtures this Fall and save a whole 
year on results 


FRADCLIN | PARK MIXTURE 
Ibe. $8.18: 10 Ibe. $12.00 


SHADY SPOT MIXTURE 
Lb. $1.25; 5 tbs. $8.15; 10 Ibs. $12.00 
25 Ibs. $29.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 Faneull Hall Square, Boston 9, Mass. 

















COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Phone 

DE 3-3317 

WA 5-0427) 
25 Eastern Ave. 


Dedham,"Mass. 














PEONIESe@IRISESe BULBS 
DAY LILIES e POPPIES 
FREE. Colorful Catalog No. 98 
Early Reservations Advised 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
4% Miles East on U. S. 30 
VANAWERT, OHIO 
“The Peony City” 











Send 10c for illustrated 
booklet tell 7 
and 


DR. STOUT'S 
when, how, 


iis a5 


FARR NURSERY CO. 
WEISER PARK, PA. 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON'S 
IN A_ LOVELY 


GARDEN SHOP 3, A, LOvELY 
75 Granite Street — Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Old iron and wire furniture. Bird 
Baths. Alabaster vases ... modern cer- 
amics. Country antiques. (St. Francis 

figures — Write for catalog. 


Box 451 
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BEGONIAS 
HOW TO GROW THEM 
by BESSIE RAYMOND BUXTON $3.00 


Interest and enthusiasm in the growing of Begonias is at high 
pitch these days. It is nearly twenty years since the American 
Begonia Society was formed, and it is amazing the way it has 
grown. However, one need not wonder why after reading 
Mrs. Buxton’s book. It describes hundreds of species and 
varieties and the personalities involved in introducing and 
developing this versatile plant family. The instructions on 
culture, propagation, pests and diseases, and the section de- 
voted to the activities of the American Begonia Society are 
helpful. Here is an intensely-practical book written by a de- 
voted and able pliantwoman. it belongs in the collection of 
every house-plant enthusiast. Write for your copy to the 
Book Department, HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave- 
ave, Boston 15, Mass. Only $3.00 postpaid. 


RARAAAAZAAZAZABES 
September 1951 























(Parthenocissus tricuspidata). The cotyledons 
are a simple means of identification, as they ap- 
pear as the first leaves. Those of poison ivy are 
elliptical, those of Boston ivy are heart-shaped. 
The small seedlings are easy to pull up, using 
any convenient leaf to protect the fingers. 
— Epwin R. Ouin 
Braintree, Mass. 


A Little-known Native 
Dear Editor—One of the showiest plants of our 
northern tundras — from Alaska to Newfound- 
land and Nova Scotia —is the little cloudberry, 
Rubus chamaemorus. Each apparent plant — 
reality an upright branch from a creeping root- 
stock — bears two or three roundish, heavy-tex- 
tured leaves. The leaves surround a single large 
white flower early in the growing season. During 
midsummer they surround the single large yellow 
raspberry that follows the flower. The fruits, each 
in its circlet of dark foliage, are fully as decora- 
tive as flowers. The average plant height is from 
four to six inches. According to Bailey, the 
southernmost range for the little cloudberry is the 
eastern end of Long Island. The chances are that 
it could be established much farther south, es- 
pecially in upland bog gardens and in rock gar- 
dens in mountainous localities with enough eleva- 
tion to assure night-time coolness. The berries are 
highly edible, but much too ornamental to be 
eaten except where they are truly abundant. I 
wonder how many of Horticulture’s readers are 
familiar with this dainty little mountain rasp- 
berry. 
— Maop R. Jacons 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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Iris, peonies, tulips and other plants may be 
obtained from the FERNCLIFFE BULB GARDENS, 
HATZIC, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The attractive 1951 Fall catalog of the sack- 
SON & PERKINS CO., NEWARK, N. Y., presents out- 
standing roses and perennials of many kinds. 

Unusual iris, introductions for 1951 and old 
favorites are featured in the garden book of the 
RAINBOW HYBRIDIZING GARDENS, PLACERVILLE, 
CALIF. 

Hardy lilies of all types are featured in the at- 
tractive, amply-illustrated catalog of ROMAINE 
B. WARE, CANBY, ORE. 

The 1951 Fall planting guide of the Neus 
NURSERIES, HOLLAND, MICH., offers all kinds of 
Spring-flowering bulbs. 

Seeds of Winter-flowering sweet peas may be 
purchased from WILLIAM ZVOLANEK & CO., P. 0. 
BOX 142, LOMPOC, CAL. 

Bulbs for Fall-planting are listed in the bulb 
catalog of the VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., INC., 
P. O. BOX 5, L. I., N. ¥. 

The catalog of the GREEN THUMB GARDENS, 
842 GAMBRELL ST., FT. WORTH, TEX., is devoted 
to iris, daylilies and other perennials. 

MITCHELL NURS., BARRE, VT., carries unusual 
plants for the rock garden, wild flower garden 
and flower border. 

The little catalog of the PARAMOUNT GAR- 
DENS, 57 SANDFORD AVE., PLAINFIELD, N. J., is 
given over to alpines, ferns, iris for the rock gar- 
den, terrestrial orchids and violets for sun and 
shade. 

Peonies for Fall planting are available from the 
WINDY HILL GARDENS, RAPIDAN, VA. 

Growers of over 1200 varieties, THE DAFFO- 
DIL MART, NUTTALL POST OFFICE, GLOUCESTER 
co., vA., handle these bulbs for Fall planting. 
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NO ROT! 
iO RUST! 
NO PAINT! 


Precision prefabricated in England for 
swift and easy erection. Extendable for 
your future needs. The 9’ x 15’ 5 
Aristocrat shown here, with all glass 
cut to size, only 

10-YEAR WARRANTY. 

Other styles and sizes, 

larger and smaller. 








From 
$278.25 
Write for 
illustrated 
brochure 
No. 18 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
Box 51, Clifton, Marblehead, Mass. 




















TREE PEONIES 

Rare, exotic varieties —all hardy, easy-to- 
grow, garden showpieces! 

SELECTED TREE PEONY SEEDS: 100 for $5 
Also choice HERBACEOUS PEONIES, exhi- 
bition and commercial varieties; exclusive—ex- 
clusive,dazzlingly beautiful I foreign introductions! 


IRIS KAEMPFERI 


HIGO STRAIN — finest collection ever of- 
fered includes many outstanding, new intro- 
ductions! 

SELECTED IRIS KAEMPFERI SEEDS: 100 for $4 
rin By and Iris Catalogues on request! No 


c.o 
Smirnow 
2 Elmcourt Drive, Sands Point, L. 1., N. Y. 

















SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


BRAND'S 


OWN ROOT 


FRENCH 
LILACS 


A PLEASING COMBINATION OF 
4 DISTINCT COLORS 
Hardy roots that grow exceedingly well in the severe 
climate of the Northland. Order your BRAND own 
root French Lilacs today and look forward to beautiful 
icles of enormous size. 

‘ELL one of MONGE for a single 
the finest of all double red we consider this the 
white varieties. best. 
ate if OLIVER de SERRES a 

‘ov wish a truly pink double bive liked by all. 
oath this is the one. 
All 4 in strong 2 to 3 foot plants 


for $15.00 not prepaid! 


BRAND'S PEONIES 


4 PRIZE WINNING SINGLES 
© DISTINCTLY DIFFERENT 
¢ DECIDEDLY DECORATIVE 
« WIND & RAIN RESISTANT 
KRINKLED WHITE the best 
blush crinkled white. Always a 
prize winner. 
MELLEN KNIGHT o very early 
rich bright crimson, 
PRIDE OF LANGPORT—A brilliant, 
soft peach pink. A decorative gorden 


nt. 
JARRIET OLNEY—The very earliest 
rose. A fine landscape variety. 


d 
All 4 as Catalog Value of $8.00 for $6.50 pp. 
1 a ° 
BRAND PEONY FARMS Finisauct. sane. 
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The Pennsylvania— 
Horticultural Society 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


Broad Street (Suburban) 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


LIBRARY 


A few of the popular new books 
added recently to the shelves: 


389 


Landscape for Living 
Garrett Ekbo 
Flowers and Table Settings 
Julia S. Berrall 
The Trees of Pennsylvania 
William C. Grimm 
Color and Design for Every Garden 
Ortloff and Raymore 
Charleston Gardens 
Loutrel W. Briggs 
LIBRARY OPEN TO ALL 
The latest gardening magazines 
may be found in the comfortable 
reading room. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Invite Your Friends to 
JOIN NOW 


Some of the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society have 
never been to Boston and yet feel that 

what receive from the eeoryy: Bed 
well a 4 the $3.00 in dues which t 
pay each year. 

Each member receives Horticut- 
Tune, the leading national garden 
magazine, without charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the ot by 
mail. The Society's library, the larg- 
est of its kind in the United States, 
receives every worthwhi gardening 
book as soon as it is ed, and 
prints lists of accessions ae 


Members receive tickets to all of 
the Society's Flower Shows and mem- 
bers also have the privilege of asking 
for free information from the Society's 
experts mail on any phase of 
garden making 


For information address . . . 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall @ Boston 15, Mass. 











“OCTOBER 
CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 11 
Pilgrimage to Bristol Nurseries 
at Bristol, Conn. 


OCTOBER 17 


Lecture by Alice Chauncey 
“Holland, the Flower Market 
of Europe” 


151 = 
ae, 
Arseptember 
Tuesday 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
of New York, Inc. 


Colonnades Ballroom, Essex House 
58th & 59th Streets near 7th Avenue 
N.Y. 19, NLY. 
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The Society will particpate in 

THE FALL FLOWER SHOW 

of the Yard and Garden Club of Flint, 

in the I.M.A. Auditorium, 

Saturday, September 8, late afternoon and 
evening. Sunday, September 9, day and 
evening, 
by sponsoring a PLANT DOCTOR BOOTH 
or Garden Clinic, with the cooperation of 
Michigan State College 
Home owners and gardeners are invited to bring 
their plant problems to the experts who will be 
on hand from Michigan State College, to give 


advice on lawns, soils, vegetables, flowers, trees, 
shrubs, insects, diseases, et« 


MEMBERSHIP: We tarite Michigna readers 


to become members of ciety. Annual 
MEMBERSHIP FEES: INDIVI IDt AL, $3.00, 
Dua! (Man and wife) $5.00. Our members re- 
ceive a year's subscription to “Horticulture”; 
free tickets to the Spring Flower Show; use of 
the Garden Library; and other services. 


THE GARDEN LIBRARY OF MICHIGAN 
offers these services — A book collection of 25 

volumes on horticulture and its related subjects 
file materia] covering over 1000 horticultural 
subjects; bulletins, magazines, pamphlets; 
help with gardening problems, club programs, 
horticultural papers. Circulating library ma 
terial will be mailed promptly upon request 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE 
Detroit 7, Michigan 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 
Corsages, Centerpieces, Novelties, etc., ot 
RITTNERS SCHOOL OF FLORAL DESIGN 


428 Newbury Street, Boston — CO 7-3824 
WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET “A” 
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FLORAL DESIGNS 





Sept. 6-7. Philadelphia. Dahlia & Fall Flower 
Show of the Penna. Railroad Garden Club 
in Penna., 30th St. Station. 

Sept. 6, 12 & 14. Manhasset, N. Y. Course I 
for Flower Show Exhibitors & Judges, 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York, 
Christ Church Parish House, Northern 
Blvd. & Plandome Rd. 

Sept. 8. Belle Vernon, Pa. Gladiolus Show 
of the Regional Pennsylvania Gladiolus 
Society. 

Sept. 9. Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Gladiolus Show 
of the Ohio State Gladiolus Society at 
Vallee-vue Farms. 

Sept. 13. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of 
Dahlias and Grapes of the Worcester Horti- 
cultural Society, Horticultural Bldg., 30 
Elm St 

Sept. 13. New London, Conn. Flower Show of 
the Garden Club Federation of Conn. 

Sept. 14. Coatesville, Pa. Annual Flower Show 
of the Town and Country Garden Club at 
the local Y.W.C.A 

Sept. 15-16. Maplewood, N. J. Twenty-fifth An- 
nual Flower and Vegetable Show sponsored 
by the Maplewood Garden Club and the 
Maplewood Civic Assoc. at the Columbia 
High School, Parker Ave. and Valley St. 

Sept. 16. Concord, Mass. Field Day of the 
New England Rose Society at the Greenlaw 
Gardens. 

Sept. 16-22. West Springfield, Mass. Eastern 
States Exposition. 

Sept. 18-19. New York, N. Y. Dahlia Show of 
the Horticultural Society of New York in 


conjunction with the American Dahlia 
Society at the Essex House, 157 W. 58th. 

Sept. 18-20. Greenwich, Conn. Fortieth 
Annual Flower Show of the Westchester 
and Fairfield Horticultural Society at the 
Y.M.C.A. Bldg. 

Sept. 20. Worcester, Mass. Dahlia and Grape 
Display of the Worcester Horticultural 
Society, Horticultural Bldg., 30 Elm St. 

Sept. 24. Waltham, Mass. Horticultural 
Meeting of the Garden Club Federation of 
Mass. at the Waltham Field Station. Sub- 
ject: “The Flower Arranger’s Garden” by 
Mrs. L. Joseph Eno. 

Sept. 25-27. Boston. Course I for Flower 
Show Exhibitors & Judges, Garden Club 
Federation of Mass., Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 28-29. Victoria, B. C. Fall Flower Show 
of the Victoria Horticultural Society. 

Sept. 29-30. Cincinnati, Ohio. Dahlia Show of 
the Ohio Valley Assoc. at the Paramount 
Theatre, 930 East Mc Millan St. 

Oct. 4. Worcester, Mass. Fruit and Vegetable 
Exhibition of the Worcester Horticultural 
Society, Horticultural Bldg., 30 Elm St. 

Oct. 5-7. Tyler, Tex. Texas Rose Festival 
sponsored by the Texas Rose Festival 
Assoc., Inc. 

Oct. 8-10. Jefferson, N. H. Joint annual meet- 
ing of the American Forestry Assoc. and 
the Soc. for the Protection of N. H. Forests 
at the Waumbek Hotel. 

Oct. 16-18. Philadelphia. Judging School, 
Course V, Garden Club Federation of 
Pennsylvania at the Strawbridge and 
Clothier Auditorium. 
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Fragrance too! Incomparable Hyacinths have a 
mission no other flower can fulfill, with their stately 
spikes of gorgeous color and heavenly perfume. 
They are just one of the many joys of spring from 
imported Holland Bulbs. 


The glory of the Daffodils, the brilliance of the 
Tulips, the intriguing pattern of Crocus, Snow drops, 
Bluebells, etc.—all blend their enchantment in gar- 
den beauty from March to June! 


Indoors, you'll have beautiful bouquets. 
For the largest flowers, newest kinds and choic- 


est colors, be sure the bulbs you plant were grown 
in Hollan 


ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 
41 East 42nd St., New York 17, 


Associated 
Bulb Growers 
of Holland 


Get your Imported Holland Bulbs now, 
from seedsmen, nurseries, florists, also 
chain, hardware, and department stores. 


The dealers displaying our emblem have helpful 
booklets telling how to plant, filled with ideas 
for use in your own garden for as few as a 
dozen bulbs, up to hundreds of a kind. 


Hollan | Bulbs 
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n past centuries the beauty of shade trees 


was at the mercy of the destructive side of 

nature’s elements. Not until the develop- 
ment of scientific knowledge and methods was 
there an able guardian. 


Today the beauty of shade trees can be enhanced, TREE EXPERTS 
protected and preserved. Science is the pillar of 
nature’s community and beauty is its ward. It is a 
trusteeship in which Bartlett is proud to hold and 
to have contributed such a large share. The 
Bartlett way — training, skill, speed, knowledge, 
equipment and sound management is based on the 
one underlying truth that good tree care only come 
from science. 














HOME OFFICE, RESEARCH LABORATORIES & EXPERIMENTAL GROUNDS, 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. STAMFORD, CONN. 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cam- 
bridge, Framingham, Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Danbury, 
Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Delhi, Garnerville, Islip, 
Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, 
White Plains, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; Bernardsville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Cham- 
bersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, 
Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohjo; Charlottesville, Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn. 





